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THE DAIRY FARM BUSINESS IN MANITOBA 


FOREWORD 


This study of dairy farms in Manitoba was conducted jointly by the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture, the University of Manitoba and the 
Economics Division of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


In the conduct of the field work and analysis of the data the authors were 


‘assisted at different periods of time by Jerry Dennehy, Hugh Richardson, . 


Willham Sibbald, Arthur Osborne and Metro Daciw of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


The authors particularly appreciate the great help and encouragement 
received from the Honourable D. L. Campbell, Minister of Agriculture for 
Manitoba and officers of the Manitoba Milk Control Board. Helpful advice 
at various stages of the analysis was received from several members of the 
agricultural faculty, University of Manitoba. In particular, the authors wish 
to thank Professor J. H. Ellis and associates of the soils department, Professor 
G. W. Wood and J. M. Brown of the animal science department and Professor 
R. W. Brown and associates of the dairy science department, and C. H. P. 
Killick, dairy commissioner for Manitoba, for constructive critism and help 
given. 


Special thanks are due to that large group of farm operators who have 
given generously of their time and thought to provide the basic information on 
which this bulletin is based. Without that co-operation this work would have 
been impossible. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The major objective of the study was to provide factual information on 
the operations of Manitoba dairy farms. Annual farm records were completed 
from June 1, 1942 till April 30, 1947 on 791 farms shipping whole milk, cream or 
cheese milk. Farm operators were selected from complete lists of milk and cream 
shippers available at milk control board offices or at milk and cream plant pay 
offices and given assistance to keep the necessary records. Soil maps were used 
to secure a representative distribution. 

The study was conducted in a period of steadily rising prices, although the 
operator’s net earnings did not rise until 1946-47. The farms were grouped 
by markets for purposes of analysis. Dairy farms tended to be located where 
the lowest percentage of land was cultivated. The farms averaged about 480 
acres in size. 


Part I 
THE FARM BUSINESS 


A farm may be considered a business success if i1t,— 
1. Pays all farm expenses, 
2. Pays the prevailing rate of interest on all capital invested, 
3. Maintains its fertility, 
4. Pays fair wages to the farm operator for his labour and management. 


Succress.—Operators earnings varied all the way from big losses to good 
earnings. On the Winnipeg whole milk farms earnings varied from a loss of 
—$3,485, to a gain of over $10,000, in the same year with the same prices 
prevailing for bothfarms. ‘The differences of earnings were found to be explained 
by differences in: 

1. Rates of production— 
(a) Livestock production per animal, 
(b) Crop yield per acre, 

2. Output per man, 

3. Turnover on capital, 

4. Size of business, 

5. Combinations of enterprises. 


No two farms are alike. The problem was to determine which practices or 
achievements causes the differences in earnings. 


In order to let other factors average or cancel out, the farms were grouped 
according to their accomplishment on each factor likely to affect earnings. 


Livestock Propuction.—The operator’s net earnings advanced with the 
amount of butterfat produced per cow. It also advanced with the index of 
production per animal from all livestock. Although both were important these 
factors could not explain nearly all the difference which existed in earnings. 


Crop Propuction Ratrs.—When the farms were arranged according to 
yield per acre the operator’s earnings rose with increased yield per acre. This 
relationship was clearest when the farms were grouped first by number of crop 
acres. As crop acres per farm increased the yield per acre tended to decrease. 


Output ppR Man.—The man-work units accomplished per man was a very 
important factor affecting the operator’s earnings. In Manitoba much more 
has been done to increase labour efficiency by introducting machines than by a 
study of barn arrangements and chore routines. More work per man was 
accomplished on large farms and with large herds. 
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TURNOVER ON CapiTaL.—The operator’s earning increased with a more 
rapid turnover on capital. This was obtained by having more capital invested 
in paying enterprises (livestock) as opposed to fixed overhead such as buildings 
and equipment. 


S1zE oF Businress.—Over the years, farm records indicate that large farms 
are the most profitable. In unfavourable circumstances, large farms have big 
losses. Both the highest and lowest earnings were found on farms above 
average in size. Size increases the possible gain or loss. The rates of produc- 
tion, output per man, turnover on capital, and the combination of enterprises, 
along with prices, determine which it will be. 


COMBINATION OF ENTERPRISES.—There is no single combination of enter- 
prises that is best for all conditions. There are many considerations determin- 
ing the best combination for any farm. The most important of these are: 


1. The relative profitability of various enterprises, 

2. The distribution of labour, 

3. The proportions of tillable and untillable land and 
4. The amount of cheap by-products available. 


Where the crop yields per acre were average or better, the best earnings 
occurred where the highest percentage of receipts came from cash crops. An 
increase of dairy cows increased the earnings on large farms with low crop 
yields but not on farms of small size or high crop yields. Hogs seemed to add 
most to the earnings on large farms shipping cream or cheese milk. However 
increased numbers of hogs resulted in some increase of earnings on all but small 
whole-milk farms. 

Poultry seem to compete with cows for attention. An increase of poultry 
seemed to be associated with a decrease of cows on whole-milk farms. As 
poultry numbers increased there was no distinct trend in earnings on whole-milk 
farms except on large farms with above average crop yields, where cows were 
not stressed so much anyway. An increase of poultry was associated with an 
increase of earnings on all groups of farms shipping cream and cheese milk. 

Good balance in farm management is very important and the operators who 
had the greatest number of factors operating at better than average efficiency 
had the best earnings. No one factor alone can guarantee a good earning nor 
give assurance that other factors will be equally good. 


Part II 


EFFICIENCY AND Costs IN MAnrToBA Datry ENTERPRISES 


_ _Comprtirion.—Manitoba dairy enterprises must compete with other areas 
in the production of butter and cheese. They also compete on farms, with cash 
crops and with other livestock, for the use of land and the operator’s attention. 


Metruop or Stupy.—Dairy enterprise costs provide a means for studying 
the extent of various problems. For this purpose the unit of cost used was a 
pound of butterfat. This can be converted by multiplication to 100 pounds of 
whole-milk testing 3-5. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE Dartry ENTERPRISE.—The dairy enterprise was the 
main enterprise on the majority of whole-milk farms. On farms shipping cream 
and cheese milk the dairy enterprise contributed less than half the total farm 
receipts. Costs were the most significant measure of efficiency to whole-milk 
producers. The production of cream can be conducted on a sparetime basis. 
A more significant measure for cream producers may be the returns per hour of 
labour. Feeds were the most important item of costs with labour second. 
These two made up 73 per cent of the cost of whole-milk production and 80 per 
cent of the costs of cream and cheese milk. 
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VARIATION IN Costs AND RETuRNS.—Costs vary from year to year from 
area to area and from market group to market group. The biggest variation 
occurred in the same year between producers in the same market group. These 
latter variations are largely controllable by individual producers. 


PRODUCTION PER Cow.—The higher the pounds of butterfat produced per 
cow, the lower were the costs per pound and the higher were the net earnings. 


FEEDING EFFICIENCy.—Higher returns per $100 worth of feed fed, were 
associated with much lower cost per pound of butterfat. Higher returns per 
$100 worth of feed fed were associated with production per cow on whole-milk 
farms, but on churning cream and cheese farms the main relationship was with 
lower grain feeding. This latter relationship is due to lower cost of digestible 
nutrients in hay than in grain. 


The production per cow and the returns per $100 worth of feed fed rose 
with cow values. There was a difference in type of feed fed by different soil 
areas. The best levels of grain feeding depend on relative prices. On cream 
and cheese milk shipping farms, feeding over 1,400 pounds per cow per year was 
always associated with rapidly increasing costs. On whole-milk farms a higher 
rate was preferable. Summer grain feeding raised costs considerably more than 
heavy feeding in winter. Proper mineral and protein supplement feeding lowered 
cost by boosting production. 


LABouR EFFicieNcy.—The lowest cost was obtained on farms requiring the 
least time on chores per pound of butterfat produced. Milking machines seemed 
to lower chore time about one fifth. As the size of the herd increased the labour 
time on chores per cow or per pound of butterfat decreased. This resulted in 
lower costs and higher net returns except in whole-milk herds on small farms 
where increased numbers might mean too little pasture and by-products avail- 
able. 


BALANCE IN EFFICIENCY.— Maintaining a proper balance between the factors 
that are necessary for efficient operation is important in the dairy as in the whole 
farm business. The costs fell steadily as the number of factors above the 
average state of efficiency increased. 
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THE DAIRY FARM BUSINESS IN MANITOBA, 1942-1947 


H. L. Patrrrerson! and H. W. Trevor? 


INTRODUCTION 
Objectives 


Dairy production in Manitoba presents many problems. These problems 
arise from the organization, location and management of the farm unit, or from 
public and administrative concern with dairy production and consumption. 
Whatever the point of view, it is difficult to appraise properly the problems 
involved until a great deal of information is obtained concerning the normal 
operation and the variations in operation of dairy farms. 


The Place of the Dairy Enterprise in Manitoba 


During the period covered by the present study dairying stood in first place 
among livestock enterprises in Manitoba as a contributor to agricultural wealth. 
While grain provides much more income for the province as a whole, there are 
large areas where dairying produced more wealth than grain. The mid-lake 
area (crop district 12) had less than one-half acre of wheat for every head of 
cattle in 1947° 


The Period of Study 


The business operations of dairy farms reported here were studied by annual 
periods from June 1, 1942, to May 31, 1947. This covered the latter part of the 
war and the early post-war period. It was characterized by high demand and 
heavy pressure to increase prices, which were held in check by numerous price 
controls, accompanied by many Subsidies,” It was a period of comparative 
stability i in Manitoba dairy farm income, although prices were rising. Butter 
prices have been less erratic than wheat prices, since the first world war, although 
both tend to move up or down together (chart 1). This is due to a steadier and 
more predictable supply and less reliance on world markets for dairy products 
than for wheat. 


Procedure 


Meruops oF OBTAINING INFORMATION.—Records from representative farms 
supplying whole-milk, cream for making butter and milk for cheese making were 
studied. 


SaMPLING TECHNIQUE.—Complete lists, giving location and monthly ship- 
ments of farmers supplying whole-milk were obtained. Farms were selected 
from these lists as representative as possible of the entire group on the basis of 
geographical location, volume of milk shipped and for reliability of information. 

Among the patrons of creameries are many farmers having one or two cows 
only. These farms were excluded as they were not considered to have a com- 
mercial dairy enterprise. The sample was selected from creamery lists of 
shippers with herds of four cows or more. 

The cheese milk shippers were selected from lists of cheese factory patrons. 


1 Formerly Economist, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 

2 Economist, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 

3 See Manitoba Department of Agriculture Report on Crops and Livestock no. 126, 1947, page 54— 
Estimated net agricultural production 1941-47. 

4See Economic Annalist for February, 1945, page 10—Agricultural Policy: War Time Prices of Farm 
Products—by Frank Shefrin. 

5 See Operators’ Earnings by Years under Business Success. 
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COLLECTION OF INFORMATION.—The farmers selected were asked to keep 
special account books. They were given assistance with the opening and closing 
inventories each year and one other annual visit was made to assist in ensuring 
correct entries. At the close of each account year the books were borrowed and 
data extracted for tabulation and analysis. Then the books were returned to 
their owners with a summary of the years business and a comparison with other 
farm operators in the same market group. 


Description of Farms Studied 


Markets AVAILABLE.—A whole-milk shed tends to be limited to the area 
necessary to ensure the cities’ supply, as the cost of hauling milk and the difficul- 
ties of delivering it daily, increase with distance. Several miles on a highway 
may be travelled as easily as one mile on a mud road, so farms supplying whole 


11 
milk tend to stretch out along main roads. Highways have been built or im- 
proved frequently and this decreases the importance of distance and increases 
the importance of local feed costs!. Whole milk was hauled up to 80 miles into 
Winnipeg daily during 1947. Whole-milk plants tend to be located near the 
consumer. Whole milk when processed for delivery has increased by the weight 
of the bottle. 

Cheese processing plants are usually located near the farms. Cheese equals 
about 9 per cent of the weight of the milk, and it is cheaper to ship just the 
cheese. Cheese factories usually need concentrated production nearby to operate 
efficiently. Cream equals about 10 per cent of the weight of milk and is valuable 
enough to ship long distances. Cream is usually produced by small herds on 
mixed farms and the butter factories tend to be located where railroads and high 
ways enable them to reach large areas, in order to get enough volume. 


CLIMATE AND Soiits.—Nearly all of the land devoted to dairying in Manitoba 
lies within the black earth region of the great soil groups. The climate is well 
suited to spring grains, with an adequate growing season for cereals and sufficient 
in most years for many canning crops and roots. The seventy-year average 
precipitation of Winnipeg equals 20-5 inches of rain, which is the highest of any 
point in the Prairie Provinces, but would be considered very low farther south, 
where higher rates of evaporation occur. Soil leaching is low or non-existent 
in most of the territory. 

Milk cows are found throughout the agricultural areas of Manitoba (chart 2) 
but farms receiving over 50 per cent of their receipts from dairy products are 
largely confined to southeastern Manitoba, the interlake area, or close to cities. 
There are lesser concentrations of dairying in the lowlands west of Lake Manitoba 
and on the sandy soils between Neepawa and Morden. The greatest concentra- 
tions occur where the lowest percentage of land is cultivated due to stones, . 
impeded drainage or immediate necessity for soil conservation and maintenance 
of fertility. The farms studied were in the areas of greatest concentration on 
dairying. Concentration is a relative term and cream farms especially tended 
to have a high precentage of cultivated land and to rely more upon grain sales 
or on other livestock enterprises than upon dairying. 


Lanp Usre.—The use made of land reflects the combined effect of climate, 
soils and markets available. On the farms studied, over half the cropped land 
was seeded to grain. Special cash crops were important on some farms but 
occupied very little of the total acreage (Table 1). Perhaps the best indication 
of the influence of the dairy enterprise is the amount and kind of roughage 
grown, since nearly all of this was used for the dairy. There was a small but 
important acreage devoted to legumes and a higher acreage of wild, or native, 
hay. Some of the seeded hay and most of the native hay is grown on land with 
impeded surface drainage. The seeded pasture was largely semi-permanent 
pasture. Very little of it was rotated with crops. 

Dairy farms in Manitoba are more of the mixed-farming type than those 
of Eastern Canada, where all farms in 1946 had an average of 58 per cent of 
their total cropped acreage in roughage. (Specialized dairy farms would have 
a much higher average than this.) In Manitoba the whole-milk farms studied 
had only 38 per cent in roughage and the cream farms 19 per cent (Table 2). 
Even this was considerably higher than the average of all farms in the Prairie 
Provinces, which had only 7 per cent of cropped land in forage. While the use 
of land on the farms studied indicated a heavy weighting towards grain growing, 
the work units (approximate time) expended on livestock was much higher than 
on crops (Table 3). The work units on milk cows alone were higher than on all 
crops including forages on the whole-milk farms. 


1'The Manitoba Milk Sigs Board Report for Pd states: ‘‘A few years ago over 85% of our supply 
came from within 30 miles... ; this year 75%... (p. 4). 
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TaBLeE 1.—AVERAGE ACRES PER FARM—MAniIrToBa Dairy Stupy 1943-44 


Whol Chee 58 

ole- eese- 

Crop Wilt male Peer 
farms farms ore 
acres acres acres 
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MA TRE See N Ee lara ha. Sin Sa Sioa oo ete eh ekig fo whales 32 an 10 

NEA eter Rint arte ene | eat eT aere eel teers Nac TY, ah ee ec 28 28 22 

CEU 0 REY SSIS SE. ye A ERM PPS 8 A tei La RR a Ae A a Oy aaa A 6 4 9 

Uy ig Oye 0 Gs acre alee arias. ama vO wg aiqan tour ier gmk endian samm one Maram amen Minne LA He 1 2 

Ota TOUCISAC ORT tet so og reel cs ote kia needy eek 94 79 50 
ete CCODUOC ACTOR’ (ole ole tae tree Ae Fe a A ek 251 222 263 

MRRAROT I aUO We ad te ees cet oe 6 ac oor eek cee ek cc eeene ee 48 32 54 

SEO OG yg TRE, Lyrae lle nail pero team a Ae ca kb ae We A Se hy 44 34 32 

mE SOLER CLUYO Cee oes crease elec dhe aes Lalaean eo ceoete 64 32 36 

DSR Cent eee ae cee e ete Ca Gas a oe elite eee. ae 54 35 41 

Waite ovnes reece rer crete rere reece er UE EEE ETT STOO 26 OL 12 

Mardsy roads: andi fences hetisilanweas Asotearil. ye .29c%8 4 Awe.) 6 5 z 

FL Uos6 1 cates er hen hed setniovn fetnticmechatan aba ceesi ts vines cn ays decane iaeaiai 493 391 445 
TABLE 2.—FORAGE IN PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL CRoprpeD LAND 
Percentage 
in forage 

Manitoba Dairy Study—1943— 

RVMICSTEIIE LE RICLE LIMIT se gi lla ce Seas vars sha fee a eee eho Ana Teas, Pads ate ake: 37°5 
Oheese-miuik farmer) his id. eR DOOR, O14 BOUT aE GR A 35-6 
Croat barmscins deb APT res BEL boos mle alow Jasolae aleoalilaiw sina. Oh 19-0 

Average—all farms— 

Hastern Ganadal isacrone ei aet Joci8- TO OSE) OL. etl io. Bhs i. asia 57-8 
PrviriCd CLONSHCCSS ec aie Rose ae le aaa RCE ame ode Ia |). ce 2 a ure 6-9 


iCalculated from crop acreages estimated by Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1946. 


Sizze or Farms.—Whole-milk and cream farms average close to three- 
quarters of a section in total acres. Cheese farms were smaller (Table 1). 
About two-thirds of the land was cultivated and the remainder was mostly 
fenced for pasture. Individual farms varied widely from these average sizes and 
use of land. In 1943 the whole-milk farms studied averaged 23 milk cows per 
farm, the cheese-milk farms 14 milk cows and the cream farms about 10. In 
the same year the whole-milk farms had an average overall investment for land, 
livestock and equipment of $21,575, the cheese farms $15,293, and the cream 
farms $14,200. 
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PART: B 
THE FARM BUSINESS 


Business Success 


A farm may be considered a business success if it: 

1. Pays all farm expenses, 

2. Pays the prevailing rate of interest on all capital invested, 

3. Maintains its fertility, 

4. Pays fair wages to the farmer for his labour and management 
While the above is acceptable as a statement of principles, it provides some 
problems of measurement. Farm expenses consist of a large number of variable 
items, but there is a reasonably standardized procedure for their calculation. 
Similarly, there are fairly definite rates of interest prevailing locally and a fair 
rate can be determined from rates paid on actual debts and alternative invest- 
ments on the balance of the capital. The productivity is more likely to be main- 
tained on dairy farms than on other types, so that measuring how close a farm 
comes to meeting the first three conditions mentioned above, on Manitoba dairy 
farms, is not difficult. 


TaBLe 3.—AVERAGE Man-Work Untts! PER FARM ON Crops AND LIVESTOCK 


Whole- Cream 
oe rs milk and cheese 

farms farms 
Man-wOr ke Uni tecOnneOwi ais Mcaaibes ie hos. de es Ee ced ok cleus cca tb ee en eee eee 360-6 188-3 
Man-=workeuniteeonttotal lavestock seat kon) se eee ee ee ee an ee 450-3 295-3 
Rran-worlke UNits On COPS: burs we U Ee ee eee Seer P ES PNG SUE ANS SSN ON eee 206-6 189-9 
FO tale MAN WOLKBUDEUS. cc Bee re es Et Se a ee a 6 hee be Oe he ee Nee ree 688-0 505-2 


1 A man-work unit is the amount of work on crops or livestock accomplished by the average worker 
in a 10 hour day—Based on averages from Cost Accounts in Minnesota. 


Measure Usep.—There is no single wage for a farmer’s labour and manage- 
ment which can be defended as ‘‘fair’’ under all conditions. One basis to judge 
its value is the amount that could be earned by the operator if hired for 
similar work. This would give a basis of comparison for the work but not for 
management. The best indication of success, that includes management, is a 
comparison with what other operators obtain under similar conditions. The 
basis used to measure this throughout the study is labour earnings. Labour 
earnings is what the operator has left for his work and management after all 
expenses and interest on investment are deducted. It includes products used in 
the house at their wholesale or local sale value. This measure is not comparable 
with city wages. This basis of calculation makes all farms comparable, in that 
labour earnings represents return for the work and management of the operator 
only. Family labour, other than operator, is charged at prevailing rates for 
hired labour for a similar quantity of work. The method of calculating labour 
earnings is shown in Table 4. This is a replica of part of the returns sent to all 
co-operating farmers. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY.—Labour earnings tended to increase slightly during 
the period of the study. However, the variation between the highest and 
lowest earnings in the same group in any one year was greater than the variation 
in average earnings between any two years or groups (Table 5). 


VARIATIONS IN Earnincs.—The prices paid for farm products are an im- 
portant cause of variation in results obtained in different years and in different. 
types of market. However, the widest variation in results obtained by farm 


is) 

operators frequently comes in the same year and in the same market group. 
This latter type of variation is due to the organization and management of the 
individual farms. Variation due to price is a group problem. The individual 
farm operator can do very little about it except where price is affected by quality 
of products. Variation due to organization and management can only be con- 
trolled by the individual farm operator. The wide variation in results obtained 
indicates the importance of knowing the causes of this variation. In the majority 
of cases knowing the causes of variation will help to indicate the methods that 
must be used to obtain higher earnings. 


TABLE 4.—CALCULATION OF LABOUR EARNINGS ON WHoLE-MiLK Farms 


Average | Average 


Your of 93 2 high 

farm farms income 

1943-44 farms 

$ $ $ 

RIT OCC athe Cy eerie he eek eee oer eeree Te pe hy Pees 7,663 25, 962 
Inventory Increases.............. | 34) CERRO TP ESA RO Ae ae ta A Dri hres ge Nc 872 1, 694 
Total farm receipts iwi JOOS EE, AIO BAD S : ec Seon, & 8,535 27,656 
Motaltetrrent expenseiii) (0.900. STIR TLD Oss PROC wit Loomchib At & a Ii 4,367 9,681 
Mapita! purchases and. provements: bwires » @obd co. dar eee. Li. = bit ayia gale 1,576 5,894 
Me ONGC TY CCOVCASOS Pee MEO, cic oc cc cic ay thw: cPetusievegs ache ahd # CMG pr i, 708 1,123 
ota) farm expelses ‘sean ortertadl : ened oocen ad Deo es poets fd eal BS. 6,651 16, 698 
PEATE TUCOT GS rh ORO R 80 OF OF AEA AD EER SES ACTS Sah LEY RTE Re 1, 884 10, 958 
ess Titéerestion imvestanent atS7o70k Ona Uividh Gd... otal at Filgiat y 1,079 2,695 
Pte et HONE AV CONTOL o/s \ Foes Sve 4-8, 1 6e 4 Sedan dh ke db oy Viale usb wudsaniene a a ae TS 805 8, 263 
tide use or Houseat SZ ofits value. i.4.... 0. te Ok ee la eee 157 422 
Piven ariieprocuets: Used, 1m. The HOUSE yin icles os ees ak do wees oe cea he 455 638 
POUALS LABOUR MARNINGSS Ses os eS AST Se Semen oe 1,417 9,323 
Patmalyalabour vale} ...4... ee. dc oe (ee Le aap eee eR dav Rua ie 1, 282 2,276 


1 Family labour value (excluding the operator) is included in current expense and should be added to 
operator’s labour earnings to get the family labour earnings. 


TABLE 5.—SUMMARY OF HARNINGS BY MARKET GROUPS AND YEARS 


Mo. of Average Highest Lowest 
Year ee labour labour labour 
earnings earnings earnings 
$ $ $ 

Winnipeg whole-milk farms— 

Dee Sees xs he, ees AS PRU, RN, YE hed 104 1,360 11, 138 —3,485 

Rese Aa en FD PS LS RR, OP OTe oe enue A 93 1,416 9,708 —2,080 

OEE CE OW Ue |” SRS, i | Tae, <-: SaeRe oame P 91 680 7,006 —5,260 

A945 Ot eee re ae oe. Pee. be) Sa ote ow rath 59 766 Dyed — 2,366 

USE RO at | eo! anaes OG) ERS Po 47 2,032 7,990 — 1,080 
Brandon whole-milk farms— 

SUES Te TE ” 1 ia Seger eS Ck Re ee Fa OD a 11 2. £03 4,289 — 1,266 

te ee, an ce he Pate, ee ee ee ek ecw cde me 14 oril2 7,487 624 
Cream farms— 

EES SR FRR ARERR BRE Ie oats. Nore 58 1,739 7,884 —1,695 

Rote SOURS Aes Tet WAS, Ps oe et hee: ae one 60 954 5, 865 —4,047 

PP ert, WAS Eee el vl St tkcs, Pale heer on uke weak: SRE 95 861 13, 762 —2,769 

RS AE oe sks Sati utt tc eaueieie 78* 1,954 14, 222 —1, 253 
Cheese-milk farms— 

1045244) 9 cons Set SIAL SES. PSL MORRILL. ce OTD 30 723 5,148 —1,794 

SEE Galigae bee ABN, alebepuepe ont 3 aaa ain geiylngewan, ing 28 Thy, 2,378 — 2,483 

Medea bets Oe: ae he ae atte. Seer nua te eee ce ae ye 112 2, 249 —2,507 


* 65 Cream and 13 Cheese-milk combined. 
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Higher net earnings may be obtained by an increase of receipts or a decrease 
of expenses, or both. Farm receipts must come from the sale of livestock and 
their products or from crops. Farm expenses all represent an outlay of labour 
or of capital. Capital in this gase includes both current capital to meet day 
to day expenses and the carrying charges on longer time investment such as 
land and machinery. 

The amount of livestock, crops, labour and capital which a farm operator 
has largely determines the size of the business. This is a separate factor which 
may be related to labour earnings. The proportion in which enterprises are 
combined also affects labour earnings and is discussed separately in order to 
consider all the applications of the principles involved. Therefore, an analysis 
is presented as the relation to labour earnings of: 

1. Rates of production from (a) livestock, (b) crops, 
2. Output per man, 

3. Turnover on capital, 

4. Size of business, and 

5. Combination of enterprises. 


Rates of Production from Livestock 


BuTTERFAT PER Cow.—On specialized dairy farms one of the most important 
indications of efficiency with livestock is the production of dairy products per 
cow. The butterfat produced per cow showed a strong relationship to the 
operators’ earnings (Table 6). The operator’s labour earnings advanced with 
production per cow. The few variations in this trend were related to variations 
in crop acres or crop yield index. The production per cow is important but not 
the only factor affecting the operators’ earnings. 


TABLE 6.—TuHE RELATION OF BUTTERFAT PER Cow TO EARNINGS 


Average Crop . . 
Pounds butterfat per cow pee at labour acres een Liveries e 
earnings per farm 
$ acres 
Whole-milk farms— 
ese than-lse. sets SP. a Se 35 346 350 106 67 
180:to. 199: 2x... eee AOE. 41 681 309 102 80 
200 40-249 «xcs ax ccs ees I, ORES 48 1,092 334 100 88 
Z20 CO 239 Meee a Ee cee ee 39 1,028 345 94 95 
24060259 4 Rea ie. epee A ts Yj 796 262 108 103 
260 ti2 79... SEM. . oe, SORA. hess 48 1,657 311 107 115 
SEOGOEO9 Swann. oT eeedeh, 40 1,366 ves 103 114 
300 bo SIG eee pe Pa ©. or boot 19 1,028 244 108 120 
S20OnMMOREL eres: Re. dobro, 30 2,160 276 108 141 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms— 
Léss: than doe abo: eh Rh hats. 409 36 312 247 98 79 
1200: 129 Fie. 5 RANE. ohn so ole 31 632 301 101 82 
14040150 | pamoee. TOE. 32 539 283 94 90 
1600" 179 VaR ee Ske GROG is. Ee 38 312 264 98 93 
USD tO: TOO Plait me kite. «cutee wens BoE 41 934 297 101 102 
UN Eiht ee eee Ae Re a ve ee 41 1,070 310 103 106 
B20 tO 250 see fee eae). 258m 34 1, 332 ai? 114 108 
240 to 259 Nae es. pele ot & 16 1,797 247 116 116 
BO TO EO ai. eee is ix gS 17 862 244 109 122 
DOOOP THOEG: Gy Oe eka she eck oe 31 1,973 296 111 138 


1 Indexes express the rate of return per animal or per acre as a percentage of average, with the average 
taken as 100. For example, a livestock index of 120 would mean 20 per cent more earnings produced per 
animal than the average of the group. 


Livestock InpEx.—Many of the farms studied had important enterprises 
of other livestock. A better picture of the relation between livestock efficiency 
and operators’ earnings may be gained from a livestock index, including all 
stock on a farm. An index expresses the production per animal or acre as a 


17 
percentage of average. When the farms were arrayed in groups with livestock 
index low to high, the operators’ earnings rose from a minus (loss) to earnings 
of over $2,800 on whole-milk farms and over $1,600 on cream and cheese farms 
(Table 7). The few variations from a direct relationship again seem to be 
explained by failure of the crop acres and crop index to approximate an average 
figure, in every group. 


Rates of Production from Crops 


GENERAL REeLATIOoN.—The general relationship is that as farms are arrayed 
in groups according to their yield per acre, the operators’ earnings increase with 
the yield. However, if the farms are sorted on crop yields the acreage of crops 
decreased as the yield increased. This sometimes upset the normal relationship 
between crop yield and earnings. The farms were grouped by crop acres first 
and then re-grouped by crop yield index to reduce the effect of size in the relation- 
ship. The operators’ earnings increased with crop index (Tables 8a and 8b). The 
larger the farm in crop acres the more marked was the increase. Some varia- 
tions in trend occurred which were associated with lower crop acreage or other 
measures of efficiency factors. 


Tass 7.—THE Errect or HigH YIELDS FROM LIVESTOCK ON EARNINGS 


Average Average Crop 
Livestock index en livestock labour acres ‘sa0e 
index earnings per farm 
$ 
Whole-milk farms— 
Lesa thai 70>. i. 05 ck Bee cn 0 27 60 —117 381 97 
COROT I eee Le, 44 75 1,038 370 100 
BOOS... ) See. steno ees. ut. M 56 85 587 304 106 
Ue ok OMe ia i ae TS is Be , 45 95 1,169 281 100 
ULM TSN ictal Met Mk: Sate Sica nanes sia: Rams 58 104 1,120 274 108 
TIO tOr HOO). AA Ee ls 56 114 1, 268 296 103 
phe ty 240) a Ch ee i) pane eb ob 32 124 1,368 268 108 
15 Ne Ca IS) ie gn AD 18 133 1,551 264 103 
140:68 motel Fees yesh A oe 21 158 2,894 297 110 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms— 
Peas trian TON ORE Se Sea ey & 29 60 —253 227 93 
TOGO 2S. CE OA DD, FO ee 25 75 173 265 94 
Ue SS A ee 3 42 85 651 307 101 
DOR OO ae ind dc oanee re Cee eee 6 As 52 94 917 323 98 
10040409 nse, Wh azw mark uses). via. ade 59 104 1,081 298 106 
UE CRUE oe ae dev we et eo he Ha Cae ake 50 114 1 Pe P!) 247 114 
Co VY Sy CUS 2a OEE EN A 23 124 1,556 228 107 
(a aR 5 5 Oe AA eC 17 135 1,829 308 104 
RM TOT oes ogee She Gab ins goo de oe 20 157 1, 642 270 108 


1 Indexes express the rate of return per animal or per acre as a percentage of average, with the average 
taken as 100. For example, a livestock index of 120 would mean 20 per cent more earnings produced per 
animal than the average of the group. 


Crop ACRES AND Crop YIELD.— Whenever the farms were grouped on crop 
acreages the crop index fell as the crop acreages rose! Three possible explana- 
tions of this relationship were checked. One might be that the high yields are 
on the best soils and that for some reason the small farms tend to be on the best 
soils. Checking on the location of the farms, however, suggests the reverse of 
this, the biggest farms being located on the choice soil types. The big difference 
between farms on good and poor soils seems to be in the percentage of the land 
cultivated so that if size of farms is measured in crop acres, the farms on poor 
soils tend to be small. A second explanation for the relationship might be that 
livestock concentration per hundred acres is highest on small farms. This 
would affect yields through the fertilizer provided and through the soil improve- 
ment crops grown as stock feed. However, when the farms were sorted first 
by crop acres and then each size-of-farm group again sorted by number of 
animal units, there was a small and irregular relation between the animal units 
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per hundred acres and the crop yield index, but there was considerable difference 
between the level of yields in the different crop acreage groups which apparently 
bore no relation to livestock per one hundred acres. ‘This leaves at least a third 
possibility that the yield index is affected by the timeliness and adequacy of 
cultivation and fertilizers used. In a country where moisture available at the 
peak period of growth is almost certain to be a limiting factor in yields, it is 
reasonable to expect that any relation between the man power or machine power 
and size of farm would materially affect the timeliness and adequacy of cultiva- 
tion, which in turn would materially affect the moisture stored. Further study 
of this factor is needed, however, to assess properly its importance. In any 
case the relation between size of farm and crop yields appears only as a tendency 
and not an absolute relation. Some large farms get very high yields. 


TaBie 8a.—THeE ReLaTION or Crop YIELD INDEX TO EARNINGS, IN GIVEN S1zE oF FARM GROUPS 
(Whole-milk Shipping Farms) 


No. of Average! Average Crop Sea 
Crop yield index f ste crop labour acres sieht 
ane index earnings farm Hes CLOp 
acre 
$ acres $ 

Farms with less than 200 crop acres— 

Lees thant ew, fo hae dl oa <2 33 77 511 142 34 

LOO TL See, te ONE eae ae al 36 110 891 139 29 

PP CONSOR Lae adhe Bite eae yl Laet 33 131 865 136 33 

TAOS OTEIIOUE ey cise cuca utah eas iat tge te ta pancsc Betas 19 154 1,040 117 32 
Farms with 290 to 299 crop acres— 

Leas: thant80ae, we. saobepbiadd <> 0 te at 64 — 206 246 26 

BO tO OO. Tapert a soci LO a 3 AON 18 90 572 240 24 

AO To'LIO Paresh FS eter se. e's LD 20 107 1, 268 249 27 

N20 OPTMORE ae ioc ob HRB eb ao tc A 37 140 1,836 259 28 
Farms with 300 crop acres or more— 

Less thanl80ie.. 06205 b GUE ch oes cuales BE 38 79 —278 517 14 

BO £0. 90. 1. tae. oc ss RR oh ea a abet 47 90 1,798 468 19 

100 to LIOR eee Beak... ee 40 108 2,421 497 22 

120 OF AMONG. hive ate oie oe ki ka tees 15 146 1,423 419 21 


1 Indexes express the rate of return per animal or per acre as a percentage of average, with the average 
taken as 100. For example, a livestock index of 120 would mean 20 per cent more earnings produced per 
animal than the average of the group. 


TasLEe 8b.—TuHE RELATION oF Crop YIELD INDEX TO EARNINGS, IN GIVEN Size oF Farm Groups 
(Cream and Cheese-milk Shipping Farms) 


Cash 
Average! Average Crop : 
Crop yield index x o. of crop labour acres receipts 
ts index earnings per farm PSK OP 
acre 
$ acres $ 

Farms with less than 200 crop acres— 

hess than G01 AS ad 38 79 —278 135 18 

400 borvld Os iticaiwt cyte. i... (aAnere : 30 109 360 141 22 

DOD OP TMOOTC LY Boo fas on Eb ack bebe t 39 144 677 134 25 
Farms with 200 to 299 crop acres— 

Ege OE A, eR tre wet 5 nal gs Sauhibawct 17 71 357 250 15 

PPT tn cir! ar Mbaaake eT ess ot sf cgae tc es 35 91 725 250 16 

ROOTES. BOLL... SOYA MOG 8 30 109 1,259 262 18 

120 or more...... bh eesnmce: cprd 4i oy eos 19 133 1,090 252 23 
Farms with 300 crop acres or more— 

dese, shan 80icrs gs deyeicdrgt. acl 2. 22 66 436 476 12 

CE | RR oP! RT LOE I NE, 30 89 797 460 14 

OO Game tere alee, sen St aa 38 108 1,392 442 18 

1ZOCoTTIMOTeOs it Peery eS eS 19 130 3, 630 463 22 


1 Indexes express the rate of return per animal or per acre as a percentage of averaze, with the average 
taken as 100. For example, a livestock index of 120 would mean 20 per cent more earnings produced per 
animal than the average of the group. 
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Efficient Use of Labour 


RELATION witH Sizu.—Large businesses nearly always use labour more 
efficiently than small ones. In a very small business, a considerable part of the 
time is spent in getting ready to do something and in finishing the job. In 
doing chores, it takes just as long to get up in the mow to throw down hay for 
3 cows as it does for 30. It does not take 10 times as long to get 50 cows from 
the pasture as it does 5. It is difficult for a man working alone to do many farm 
operations. Thus a farm which really doesn’t have sufficient business to keep 
2 men profitably employed, often has a second man because it is impossible to do 
without him. 


In Manitoba it was found that much higher output per man occurred on 
large farms than on small farms and that reasonable levels of output per man 
had to be judged within the size-of-farm group to which they belonged (Tables 
9a and 9b). 


Man-Work Units per Man.—lIf farms were all highly specialized dairy 
farms the cows handled per man would be a fair measure of work accomplished 
per man. On strictly grain farms the acres per man might be a good measure 
of approximate accomplishment. Productive man-work units represent the 
number of 10-hour days that would be required under average conditions, to 
care for the acreage of crops grown and the number of livestock kept. This is 
a useful measure when comparing different types of farms. The number of 
productive man-work units on a farm is calculated by multiplying the acres of 
each crop and the number of each kind of animal by units which have been 
calculated on the basis of the average time required to handle one acre or one 
animal!. On mixed farms in Manitoba man-work units per man is the best 
single measure of output per man available. It brings all acres and_animals 
to a common unit, namely, days of work required at the average: rate of 
accomplishment. 


TABLE 9a.—T He Errect or LABOUR Erriciency AS MeasurED BY MAN-WorkK UNrtTs PER MAn 
With Given Crop ACREAGES ON FarMs SuHippInc WHoute Mitk 


Man- 


’ Average Crop Live- 
Man-work units per man ae of yen labour acres Gun stock 
nae nits earnings | per farm | ‘Cex index? 
per man 
No. $ acres 
Farms with less than 200 crop acres— 
Less than 160 man-work units per man. a2 140 405 124 114 104 
iene LOMESOs eee, eaeY, Ok Reel a eee 30 175 To 126 114 109 
LOO tOsoHOr G1 sth LOOM TR ee 28 204 1,119 141 117 103 
JOOTOT WOOLEY v9. thas asaesey tne eed 36 258 1,016 150 111 95 
Farms with 200 to 299 crop acres— 
Less than 180 man-work units per man. 25 148 SPA 249 102 115 
[PH Pe Oe Ong, SERRE pie Rai > IRR RE IC Ie 32 205 812 Dy 104 98 
TAOOIZOD Ce Peis EM OPEN wee. 31 270 1,954 249 118 113 
SD RC SPE BEDS 2 Ca RTE T ee eR Ret Ae 8 319 935 Pe 96 92 
Farms with 300 or more crop acres— 
Less than 200 man-work units per man. oT, 169 422 395 93 103 
rh Le aa Le Ra ERR ay pe aa ma 36 225 1,140 478 93 102 
DOOWO MOON dere ad ret VEAL. PES oF 270 1,713 502 92 96 
BOU OF. WIOTE.. Snteime year. Leda. FP: 46 |} 355 2,052 530 94 86 


1 Based on the average time as determined by Cost Accounts in Minnesota. 


2 Indexes express the rate of return per animal or per acre as a percentage of average, with the average 
taken as 100. For example, a livestock index of 120 would mean 20 per cent more earnings produced per 
animal than the average of the group. 
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Taste 9b.—TueE Errect or Lasour Erricrency AS MeaSuRED BY MAn-WorkK UNrts PER Man 
Wirn Given Crop ACREAGES ON FARMS SHIPPING CREAM AND CHEESE MILK 


Man- . 
Man-work units per man No. of Work hes aise Crop tients 
farms Units | earnings | per farm index? index! 
per man 
No. $ acres 
Farms with less than 200 crop acres— 
Less than 150 man-work units per man. 40 118 —370 141 107 96 
15040 TODS CAL st S54 Sele ae 39 168 456 139 116 106 
OOO: Crimorete iseel, Fee kere TS ese 28 245 846 125 111 98 
Farms with 200 to 299 crop acres— 
Less than 160 man-work units per man. 25 138 —132 248 98 98 
BOOTEOIZIO i Ca Ma Aen ee, Sha 33 186 870 oat 104 102 
ZAVI OF MNOFEa rs Fe Lal. AEE: EG LS 43 276 1,500 259 100 106 
Farms with 300 or more crop acres— 
Less than 190 man-work units per man. 33 193 610 378 94 108 
BOD) Diy iO ee ORS 42 436 1,556 474 102 102 
WOU OF WOLO ts re cot ent ce ces tee: 34 532 2,644 515 97 95 


1 Indexes express the rate of return per animal or per acre as a percentage of average, with the average 
taken as 100. For example, a livestock index of 120 would mean 20 per cent more earnings produced per 
animal than the average of the group. , 


There was strong relationship between the man-work units per man and 
the operators’ earnings (Tables 9a and 9b). 


In some cases the group with highest man-work units per man had a marked 
drop in rates of production as indicated by crop and livestock indexes (‘Tables 
9a and 9b). This was probably due to less attention to detail where each worker 
was supervising comparatively large acreage and large numbers of animals. 
Where this occurred, the operators’ earnings were lowered instead of raised by 
high man-work units per man. ‘This condition was only reached on the smaller 
whole-milk farms where there would be little opportunity to specialize, by each 
worker taking a separate job. High output per worker is usually obtained with 
the help of mechanical aidsin Manitoba. They help particularly in handling field 
crops. Little attention has been given as yet to improved building arrange- 
ments or improved chore routines. Studies conducted elsewhere have indicated 
that the latter are very important ways of saving labour on dairy farms’. 


Turnover on Capital 


Amount oF CapiTau.—dAgriculture is based on biologic processes which 
cannot be speeded up by mechanical means. Consequently, the fixed invest- 
ment per worker is relatively high and the rates of turnover on investment 
relatively slow. The problem of securing enough capital is complicated by the 
prevailing practice of changing farm owners at least once every generation. 
When all the capital required is owned the operator may be in a position to 
retire. Then he withdraws his capital and another operator starts, usually 
heavily in debt. 


This probably explains why the majority of farm operators do not seem to 
have reached the optimum amount of capital for best earnings. The operators 
earnings increased generally with the amount invested. The best earnings were 
obtained by the group of operators who had the most capital invested (Table 10). 
The variations from this trend seemed to be associated with variations in crop 
yield index, or livestock index, or both. 


2 See Labour Saving Through Farm Job Analysis by R. M. Carter, Vermont Agric. Experiment 
— Burlington Vermont, or publications of Work Simplification Lab. Purdue University, Lafayette, 
ndiana. 
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~ GENERAL ReLation.—The closer annual cash receipts come to equalling 
capital, the higher were the operators’ earnings. Because the turnover on farm 
capital is slow this was measured in years required for cash receipts to equal 
capital. The operators’ earnings were very much higher where the least years 
were required for cash receipts to equal capital invested (Table 11). 


MetuHops or INcrEASING TURNOVER.—There were many methods by which 
operators obtained a more rapid turnover on capital. On whole-milk farms of 
less than 200 acres the operators obtained increased cash receipts largely by 
adding to livestock enterprises. The earnings increased until over 4 man work 
units per acre were reached. Then the point of diminishing returns seemed to 
have been reached and earnings fell away sharply! (Tables 12a and 12b). On 
large whole-milk farms and on the cream and cheese farms some increase of 
livestock was associated with increased cash receipts. This is indicated by the 
increased man-work units per crop acre. However, the increase in cash receipts 
was also associated with important increases in rates of production. This 
combination method of getting increased cash receipts resulted in much higher 
earnings for the operators. 


TABLE 10.—Tue Errect or Toran Carita, INVESTED 


Average Crop Crop 


Total capital invested No. of oan Crop 
per farm farms ees ares awCres index 
earnings per farm per man 
$ acres acres 
Whole-milk farms— 
MSS GHAI SEO.GUO Lh ies diese necuvs « of 856 169 90 101 
SLOLOOOGORS L999 Ras ae ae ee RSS. 38 Deniz 177 85 119 
BLS OOO LOTS NOL0909 o4 td oss cde See aes 39 817 209 86 110 
EO. 000 101908, 999. h. BAE fo ccid do BRD. 3... 48 1,047 211 78 110 
S19 000 Toot 999.) AR be eh BWR os. 42 513 287 89 103 
$22,000 €0°S24,,999)..4 PMs coe ho PR yds 38 1,414 335 106 101 
2000 TOND21, 990 cd ode eardcddoe ens c 38 1,502 350 113 100 
$23,000 TO'S00, 990 ib elccdoserndedecesers 24 490 414 110 94 
51,000 GeMPore 56 VBE os cv snag ther <. 53 1 Pare? 547 120 94 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms— 
dbess than $5/000. : 2 TE wes. RERB.: 28 347 180 105 94 
$6-000-t6°38,999) os ose rs rie 24 125 182 86 93 
FO ,000 CO: FIL. 909 me vse geeterex sent caqenetiedes 63 426 213 97 109 
BP OOO GO 14,900 ok 6 cclvlie dw inc oulevaw s 54 672 242 101 102 
OND O14 OD «coalesce 6 accpesarsio eiose sve os 41 811 275 104 102 
315,000 t0°$20,099 ia eet... 34 864 283 92 109 
Sa000 b0°S20 POO ae HIT ESP SL 24 1,684 354 127 110 
$24,000:t0'$26,999: pose nel) Sass ees 26 1,948 437 137 * 109 
2 O00 DE TYOFE. ovine oa sacic clot sjnadeae 23 2,713 584 158 96 


TABLE 11.—TueE Errect or CaprraL EFFICIENCY AS MEASURED BY YEARS REQUIRED 
Berrore CasH Recerpts WouLtD Equal CaPiraL 


Average | Percent of | Average 


Years before cash receipts would equal capital ae labour receipts crop acre 
earnings | from crops | per farm 
No $ % Ac 
Whole-milk farms— 
Ties CRATE VRAUS re ene ae eee hs ee hs a8 25 2,355 16 314 
CO BEety OTe IIS. S Gas Al. BLINN He 33 1,374 3 314 
DS EORV@ATOIOE TROTO. a: dies donut: candice. zy, sophie a rvanrin oe oC 35 656 16 273 
Cream and cheese farms— 
ods than Voars.: . tind ncswend. «Lidice gin weet « iets b 2,302 38 333 
CTT ORN ORTG act i csle Gis dlarn ac aer Mites tee mn eos 30 928 36 259 
AO VOars Or MOTE 8 02s MEE la ton Voce weus eee ee 20 —93 23 202 


1 See discussion of Diminishing Returns on Manitoba Dairy Farms in Economic Annalist, Feb. 1947, 
pp. 8-12. 
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Tasie 12a.—Tue Errect or INCREASED CAasH Receipts From GIvEN ACREAGES 
on Farms SHipPinc WHOLE MILK 


Len Average C Live- wie! 
Cash receipts per farm f Px? labour bey stock aes 
arms earnings index eadae units 
per acre 
$ No 
Farms with less than 200 acres crop land— 
TGCS NAT G2, 000s DLot aeRO RES, oo ne ate © os ae es fi 4] 542 108 92 2-0 
$2 O00HOT CS O9IUONRE ABS. AOR PIOITL. BO: 30 939 120 99 234 
OD thei ds, ODO icity, Aoikecicer Base th seh pia’ seca 25 1,087 113 110 3-0 
SOUR) GRP TELOLE 2s c's is t's, Sanaa asl te eee ase oa 25 787 117 115 4-2 
Farms with 200 to 299 acres crop land— 
fess Gan (SS. OU kui a le imal cari, ik ered. Be a awit 23 (on 92 100 2-0 
SOU EO” GO,007 AMS, GEAR IGDA SPER, Set hts bed oD 1,022 104 106 2-6 
2,000 oF Morel. eh i. |. O04 Re 38 1,228 119 111 3-2 
Farms with 300 acres or more crop land— 
ess than S6j000 Fi: Lae ANB whl, . ROPRAM, 40 92 85 80 1-7 
SOUL OR pene. dees Ped Peta aces ee terreenines ah oa 38 1Pe-7ie) 96 101 1-8 
ME LEO leet cae a ih te Gio tng tinea’ a ele 19 1,185 89 91 1-8 
TORO Grates 5 oe otek on br cies Puls er Weer ne 43 2,913 100 108 2-1 
TABLE 12b.—Tue Errecr or INCREASED CaSH REcErIpts From GIvEN ACREAGES 
ON Farms SHIPPING CREAM AND CHEESE MILK 
Farms with less than 200 acres crop land— 
Leas than Sa@ue. V2. «4. pthrehees yb sels o Pelee Paew am 31 —183 93 80 2:6 
SRO ree ee ee ne NOE ne riety are aes 25 299 $15 106 2-4 
BALL heme Ot ee Oe oe, A, oe ae ee 24 657 125 109 2-4 
ENO SON TERROR ce ae os vis ci pal teh pe, ot Pele, dow un bite oes 2 ig 336 116 109 2-7 
Farms with 200 to 299 acres crop land— 
JOSS TAT GIO Ss «o's RAMs oot ve de OE « cle pace a 24 —2 87 91 1-7 
2 O00 a aUO es OT ETRE OS! OO EES. 18 424 103 100 1-6 
EB BOO TG re rs or Dhak ee. Sega BAD OS. eek 25 893 101 102 1-9 
LAY UC aM 0 4. 8 Se a a ey 2S 34 1,764 110 114 2-0 
Farms with 800 acres or more crop land— 
DOS LET EAU. cats conned Ra eas bs che Mle duetdon ape 32 — 329 83 95 1-4 
POG eee oiek SU ees wR Be ete a atte genie a 34 1,181 102 100 1.8 
i DUDKEO VEN OO Ga ee A) Meee SR ies dau ae belle MOIS Ws 1; 767 105 98 1-5 
9.000 or MIOPE ee, bts ME. bos co, Babies, dicbe see 26 4,452 107 114 1-4 


Size of Business 


LABOUR REQUIREMENTS.—The average requirement of manpower on whole- 
milk farms seemed to be the equivalent of 3 men through the year. Cream and 
cheese-milk shipping farms would average a little less than 3 men (Table 13). 
The variation in man equivalent per farm was from 1 to over 5 men. Crop 
acres per farm increased with man power but crop acres per man decreased as 
the man power increased (Table 13). No consistent relationship was found 
between number of men engaged and operators’ earnings. 


GENERAL RELATIONSHIP TO EARNINGS.—Over the years, farm records 
indicate that large farms are the most profitable. The problem is to get a 
measure that indicates the effect of size without other factors upsetting the 
relationship. Extra man power tends to be utilized, on the farms studied, by 
livestock rather than crops and thus the man equivalent measures size, but it 
also measures type of farm. Since crop acres seems to bear a stronger relation to 
earnings than number of livestock, an increase of manpower was associated 
with a less profitable type of farming and no increase of earnings. Operators’ 
earnings increased with size as represented by capital invested (Table 10). It 
also increased with size of business as measured by cash receipts (Table 12). 
Since these two are affected by price, it is desirable to get a measure based on 
physical quant'ties that will not change from year to year. 
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Crop ACRES PER Farm.—F arms with large crop acreages usually have better 
operators’ earnings than farms with small acreages (see Tables 9a and Qb). 
In Manitoba crop acres bear a strong relation to any other measure of size of 
business but on specialized whole-milk farms crop acres are not a perfect indicator 
of size, since the herd is also important. 


Man-work Units.—The only unit of measurement that is common to both 
crops and livestock is the man-work unit or the amount of crop work and work 
with livestock accomplished in a 10-hour day, at average rates of accomplish- 
ment. In general, the farms with the most man-work units have the best 
operators’ earnings. The earnings of whole-milk farms advanced, from less 
than $1,000 to over $3,000 with man-work units perfarm. On cream and cheese- 
milk shipping farms the earnings advanced from less than $400 to over $1,700 
with man-work units per farm (Table 14). Variations in trend were due to 
failure of crop yields (index) and livestock production (index) to average out. 


TABLE 13.—Size or BuSINESS AS MEASURED BY Man EQUIVALENT 


Man equivalent? No. of Crop acres | Crop acres 
farms per farm per man 
Whole-milk farms— 
CSrt Ath t wt fees ee no a bo 8 ee er ge. oe aR Yet Ree Wi 140 110 
Vogal VS ae he eta deol LORE Ral a AR bd had lh eb ARPA a A id 49 218 128 
ERIN Oye Sica dees Soo hy toy.4e dae <4 ve 29 ge we 74 239 108 
PeusWeOte: TELE. OU, AMERY ROMA o's « otc DA) REPELS TCI R TL Ba 287 107 
SIND Ale cares 3s <a LIMA Acta ties Myea ee tarwe ash atigunnes tessa 52 324 102 
ee Re Rega toa hig ea cd f+ es suiks 4 6.5 ice Sere eenee: 37 345 93 
MOREE A AEA, voiced c AN eet «hoe Meee: bok. SENG. Oe Boe 32 426 102 
Bore OrAa iis ay ic5, ueids Wes. dod hs bles shbode a» Gig Reese emeam Laos 17 404 86 
Pe ETA tn Ri te. teal tle Sc OA A Ct Me ne fe a ath ad 22 502 79 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms— 
PN SECCR OG. uid See hr halt ong ee ae atte: nuh catants « 37 151 121 
Eon eee Ls). saath: Qs «eT. SIMA AR SS 60 226 133 
PAE Manet bite dy 1 te Ma ate wi vests ee Rian Viele, Gee atere aba. Mottadwe 60 280 127 
Pinks 2c, Sarin NOK sage Orgel ae ny ts a ena gam aPING BCI <r He ok 63 281 104 
MIs eee EY PM PEPE, ok enc’ yas of wins oeee oh dv dh a eee sae ee 43 350 111 
ON Ra Ee mee men Melted Mii dacs) « thse § oe ea aleree tae kaa Mn alacd Bins 30 368 100 
A*O OE WHOLE... 05 uae Ea rn es eed Fee h eR te oat ae a 24 499 88 


1 A man equivalent means 1 man for 12 months. 


Taste 14.—Tue Errect or §1ze or Business AS MEASURED BY ToTaL Man-Worxk UNITs 


Average . 
‘ No. of © Crop acres Crop Livestock 
Man-work units per farm farms labour per farm index index 
earnings 
Whole-milk farms— $ acres 
ees thants0os. 512), 440. 20 TOM) 20 628 105 105 104 
OMIT Ce a, ar ected hat let Be 54 932 144 113 102 
BO ey RP ORT ADEM BLEN ym Asi 42 1,242 207 125 102 
LL A] gree a a Ah ee a FSR 43 868 244 95 107 
our nea i! ella Maite tale NR abelian ear Qmennde 93 923 318 98 103 
SOGtHOsOde ly! BI ATL aoo ae. 38 783 399 101 88 
COO es OOD tase a FOE steed UY... eT. wv! 17 1,858 438 98 100 
0D eee ee tte er,” 19 939 466 107 79 
TOU MO TATOOS, ASM a Sher Ag N bee 1i 1,514 488 90 111 
PZ2OOhORymMOTEeY Vows ee ees ee. Leet 20 3,117 639 94 112 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms— 
esata DAD a: ath Pai oie Rut ate 16 307 100 104 2 
PUREE a, NE Ee vat ctor digi soe Sin cd Onn 25 204 134 111 101 
COOCOMONE SOTO A Sea 39 504 182 106 105 
nT Be) oe ee eo eee er ee eee 37 381 215 104 106 
NATE NN 5 rots pada buch tlt phyinir os sid oa 42 508 240 100 100 
EME A tT 5 wis) Gee ci EN TRIS B  sas 25 686 271 103 103 
BOO OuBAD Semevia, aed Jere mei pele. teh, 33 1,036 297 104 103 
POU GOTIOs sta datrand UA LA aby a TY 28 12 1,174 330 99 91 
6000649! res cay fons sEh...wOla tS)... Rss. 23 1,544 374 107 109 
PN ie A a eA Ee em 15 2,459 424 103 107 


TLOOOLIMOLCE At Wet eee ne ee, ees 50 1,780 487 99 97 
* double group. 
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VARIATION IN RELATIONSHIP.—In unfavourable circumstances large farms 
have big losses. In depression years the bigger the farm, the bigger the loss. 
When the Manitoba dairy farms were sorted on the basis of the operators’ 
earnings, both the highest and the lowest earnings were associated with farms 
above average in size. The difference between the highest and lowest earnings 
was determined by other factors—rates of production from crops and livestock, 
and efficient use of labour and capital. Size increased the effect on earnings of 
all other factors, whether good or bad. The poorest paying farms were the 
large farms where all other efficiency factors were low. The best paying farms 
were the large farms with all other factors average or better. 


Combination of Enterprises 


Brest CoMBINATION.—There is no one combination of enterprises which 
is best for all conditions. The best combination of enterprises for any one 
farm must be based on the following considerations!. 


1. The relate profitability of different enterprises. Because of difference 
in climate, soils, topography and markets, certain areas have definite 
advantages in the production of some products. 


2. Labour distribution. 


do. The relative amounts of tillable and untillable land. Untillable land can 
be used by grazing livestock. 


. The use of by-products. 

. Maintenance of productivity. 

. The use of buildings and machinery. 
Rotation. 

. Risk. 

. Capital available. 

10. Type of farming of neighbors. 

11. Personal preference. 


COONS ow 


It will be seen that exactly the same answers to all of these problems will not be 
correct for any two farms. It is a question of which enterprise or combination 
of enterprises will pay best on a farm. 


COMBINATIONS Founp.—The farms studied, had combinations of enter- 
prises consisting of cash crops (mainly grain), dairying, hogs and poultry. 
Occasionally sheep, beef cattle or bees were found, but not on many of the farms. 
The first four enterprises were found in varying order of importance on nearly 
all farms. Some conditions seemed to favour expansion of one enterprise and 
other conditions another. 


Conpitions Favourine CasH Crops.—Where the crop yields (crop index) 
were average or better, the best operators’ earnings occurred where the highest 
percentage of receipts came from cash crops (Table 15). Where the crop yields 
(crop indexes) were below average, there was little advantage from an increased 
percentage of receipts from crops. If allowance is made for the effect of increased 
crop acreage and crop yield associated with each increase in percentage of receipts 
from crops, there appears to be a probable loss of labour earnings, where crop 
sales form a higher percentage of cash receipts, on farms with lower-than-average 
yields. ‘The above relationships seemed to be independent of size when the 
farms were sorted on it first. 


; ConpITIoNns Favourina Darry.—Competition with paying cash crops is an 
important factor in costs of dairy production. Cash crops involve cultivation 
every year. Where the yields will not justify that much outlay, a perennial 


1 Adapted from Farm Management Manual, New York State College of Agriculture. 
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TaBLE 15.—THE Errect or CONCENTRATION ON RECEIPTS FROM Crops witH HiacH aNp Low 
Crop YIELD 


> Average Average Av 
g erage 
Per cent receipts from crops oecin Si Ae labour C ce crop 
ida pe earnings mes acres 
. | 3 
Whole-milk farms with low yields (index 
less than 100)— 
POSS LRAT LOT Ag. eS jig Sak Be « cusses ete’ LR ie peat elie 499 71 306 
BO OF NOLO IN. ccc st Meh cc cn ncn eet 17 24 572 fie | 402 
Whole-milk farms with high yield (index 
100 or more)— 
ese tNSR 20%. <a oc cs ode a oo 39 OS ERO 13 6 959 126 177 
BOC E OB: TORO UPR: 6. loess da ANNE cig orm tor: hed 22 36 1,689 127 342 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with 
low yields (index less than 100 )— 
DOMED AIO. Co oe Foe ta eked s iialo ante ¢ ap 14 —86 82 252 
SOT OEMMOLG 1 Hb se oe Phe weirs wes oats 36 48 190 86 309 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms 
with high yield (index 100 or more).... 
Tee WA HO Ga. so: Sheva ie ines wasn eens 21 13 482 117 214 
Ue OUI OLO cae -siain gyal Wart nab Aisin woes, chal! 38 49 1,825 124 360 


crop of grass may pay better. The gross return per acre will be less, but so will 
the expense. An increase in number of cows kept did not result in any important 
increase in the labour earnings of the operators on farms with higher-than- 
average crop yields (Table 16a). On cream and cheese farms with high crop yields 
the lowest earnings were obtained by the groups of farms with the most cows. 

On farms with lower-than-average crop yields, the relation of the dairy 
enterprise to the operators’ earnings seemed to depend upon the size of the farm. 
The quantities of cheap untillable land and by-products would be much greater 
on the large farms. 


TaBLE 16a.— RELATION OF CONCENTRATION ON DatryYING TO EARNINGS witH HieH 
AND witH Low Crop YIELDS 


Average . 
Approximate No. of cows rere labour ei rebates eee 
earnings 
Whole-milk farms with high crop index (100 $ 
or hee ) and low crop acres (less than 
260 )— 
ees. tial 12 COWSss: tan Fash eee es. 40 887 121 105 130 
2 MOLUSICOWS. S097, ra’ SAS. AES. ak 45 1,254 132 102 162 
OVET LOCOWS ic Layste ch labeel. extents teh, obey 33 1,021 130 103 187 
Whole-milk farms with high crop index and 
high crop acres— 
Wee Dal 1S COWS: cic. s cape conse cans 26 1,905 125 104 352 
1S/fO1 25" Cows ss2)..00% OO OS 19 1,696 121 94 390 
24 10-20 COWS, hci ds Hexen Peatpired. 16 2,444 121 98 422 
CO CONC soos ss a AE «sd oko acces nce est 21 2,161 120 99 497 
Whole-milk farms with low crop index and 
low crop acres— 
Tees thaty 12 cows: 6.700036. cco. ee 8 15 798 79 100 148 
Pte US cowat 0205 NA. SORE. BR 23 46 76 108 196 
OED LS SO WE occ oh oid ach sR Aan a satay ely iat’ shape 26 529 77 113 198 
Whole-milk farms with low crop index and 
high crop acres— 
Hoge: Una 1S COWS. 0.5 pune. nein een: 29 407 72 96 427 
Letorzs* 0° COWS. o.'. Pesan e. deen es 19 625 80 88 425 
PA to BVicowsie)..sod ys. cHesss eee eee 22 593 74 98 472 


OBE oo wa sheng sgnye/thn saccvera cbr» 26 1,841 81 104 538 
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Tasie 16b.— RELATION oF CONCENTRATION ON DaAIRYING TO EARNINGS wiTH Hicu 
AND Low Crop YIELDS AND ACREAGES 


Average : 
Approximate No. of cows Dea labour ns Petes nee 
earnings 
$ 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with 
high crop index and low crop acres— 
Less $09n (COWS cau akc Pease maw alee: 13 715 129 103 165 
Ott TCOWSE Bcc te se by eR cas tics Be 47 626 126 106 144 
to 1cowsl ew oA Pe. fa AL. eS 11 1,260 128 104 176 
COVER CONS to cae oes Bh oy oe S 15 457 126 100 169 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with 
high crop index and high crop acres— 
ess than 9 cowe. Ps. nb Seely. ab. 32 3, 060 120 122 395 
OHOcES COME: Hokie . toes ae Nee» t's eee 33 1,745 118 98 385 
OVET LS COWS: h8 5 pnd Mises ahs «ie CR 22 1,032 111 94 389 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with 
low crop index and low crop acres— 
Less than Sieows Wen Ce aaa ee oe 21 307 78 104 150 
Stor TCO wes eaten ie sia: Be er ae Res yA\§ 3 84 97 180 
OVEP LCOS ea staioree aeaaes eae 2 ae 18 — 656 81 83 169 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with 
low crop index and high crop acres— 
Less than S2@rcmwes. 0c) ovis Sabi. be 47 785 82 102 380 
IZACMS COMMS FAA. AG tsb athe . TO 17 §31 84 94 367 
ONeT, |S OMS SIGE RE vet Pao ce teen ape fete 17 801 78 99 478 


On the larger farms with low crop index the best earnings were associated 
with the largest herds of cows in both whole-milk and cream or cheese-milk 
herds (Table 16b). On small farms the lowest earnings occurred in groups of 
cream and cheese-milk shippers that had the most cows. On the whole-milk 
farms with small size and low crop yield, there seemed to be no consistent trend 
in the relationship between size of dairy herd and earnings. The variations 
found in above relationships seemed to be associated with failure of crop acres 
and crop or livestock index to average out in all groups. 


ConpitTions Favourtnc Hoas.—Conditions favouring the hog enterprise 
would be an abundance of by-products available in the form of screenings, 
lower grades of grain or skim-milk and whey. These by-products are most 
likely to be available in abundance on large farms. On small whole-milk farms 
(less than 260 crop acres), the best earnings were found in the groups of farms 
having the least hogs (Table 17a). On whole-milk farms with large acreages the 
operators’ earnings increased steadily with the number of hogs marketed (Table 
17a). On cream and cheese-milk shipping farms the operators’ earnings rose 
with the number of hogs shipped in all size groups, but the rise was much more 
on the large farms (Table 17b). Crop yield seemed to have little relation to the 
advantage in hog production. 

Conpitions Favourine Pouttry.—Land area is not important in poultry 
raising. They do not need much pasture and are unable to consume much 
roughage. Because of considerable need for a balanced ration and good grade 
of grain, poultry are largely independent of cheaper grains. However, they do 
compete for the operators’ time and attention with other enterprises. Thus, 
in each crop-yield and acreage group, as the number of hens increased, the 
number of cows decreased. This decrease of cows was most marked and uneven 
on the whole-milk farms and seemed to upset any consistent relation between 
poultry numbers and earnings, except on the largest whole-milk farms with 
high crop yields (Table 18a). 

Skim-milk is a valuable source of protein balancer for poultry. Cream and 
cheese-milk herds are smaller and less likely to be interfered with by attention 
given to poultry. The number of birds per farm showed a stronger and much 


= ——— 
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more consistent relation to the operators’ earnings on cream and cheese-milk 
farms than on whole-milk farms (Table 18b). On cream and cheese farms with 
low crop acreage and low crop yields, poultry was the only enterprise whose 
increase was favourably and consistently related to the operators’ earnings. 


Balance in Efficiency 


Good farm management is like a dam to hold water. Those who have seen 
dams used, know that their effectiveness is limited by their lowest point. In the 
management of a farm, earnings also will be most affected by the weakest factor 
in the business. 


TABLE 17a.—RELATION OF CONCENTRATION ON HoGs TO HARNINGS ON FARMS WITH 
Higxs anp Low Cror YIELDS AND ACREAGES 


Average 


Approximate No. of hogs No. of Me Crop Livestock Crop 
marketed farms siedeie index index acres 
earnings 
| $ 
Whole-milk farms with low crop index and 
low crop acres— 
Less thanilges ow. cb eee as wks oe de 4] 523 75 112 180 
MOOR TOP OARE oon c jac Seis cece gute 23 232 81 97 195 
Whole-milk farms with high crop index and 
low crop acres— 
Wess Ba 10k, .. so: a. chy Be de or ce edge 60 988 127 107 476 
DO O29 Eth gree « < /ai5 ea Oe so ands 8 34 1,299 126 99 462 
GME AIOTS with «<< «6 csc RO os 24 925 131 100 602 
Whole-milk farms with low crop index and 
high crop acres— 
LCA Cire LN he a 48 338 75 95 458 
10,3t103299. oss sete ewe am eons na! 19 1,181 77 94 438 
SO TORO i sce hole wot we 21 1,280 78 95 491 
SO OMRON O 556s 6 OS ASRS HREM ta bP hss 8 2,378 82 113 532 
Whole-milk farms with high crop index and 
high crop acres— 
Bena iia 10 8 ee aemtok sii: 42 letat 123 102 402 
SAI lhe airs ec ame tite o's 22 1,807 11 98 397 
SMELT EON, SRI NGI IORI tect RRR TI 18 3,010 120 94 452 


TasLE 17b.— RELATION OF CONCENTRATION ON HoGs To EARNINGS ON FARMS WITH 
HiaH AND Low Cror YIELDS AND ACREAGES 


Average 


Approximate No. of hogs No. of ta; Crop Livestock Crop 
marketed farms eras index index acres 
earnings 
$ 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with 
low crop index and low crop acres— 
eas GH Tc os OR eae ee hoo 3 —217 80 90 156 
I ss hs ilchvle IE ac Rete ay 18 — 36 82 99 172 
BEE TROP. 0k shed ok ew ace Cea a oe 12 154 82 104 184 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with 
high crop index and low crop acres— 
Less thani lt, ...... 0. .). SHB oe 16 698 127 92 135 
140 20. ABBE os stata st RODE a AE 25 713 122 108 155 
OES 5 8 wae RAMEN us Ru oI Se 22 536 129 107 156 
ETNIES 55-0 on rer ieee, Sol catia Gua ree» 23 810 128 106 170 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with 
low crop index and high crop acres— 
Loess than} JO... ... 2...) Bee cc 18 81 82 92 317 
10°60 39.201 998 ocd oooh PRR cc PRA 27 492 78 103 415 
A TO OG. AR So icin 5 ake SEB on oe dae 24 1,151 84 101 396 
TOer Mora ON. 2.6... de BORA ee dF 12 1,574 83 102 486 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with 
high crop index and high crop acres— 
Pee CAR DO a. «sexta nde ee te Se 19 1, 284 120 104 379 
POGE29.. HAVES), BUPA I. OS 19 1,309 114 109 387 
30 t09 -oaerscl od. pesld.opegio7s 18 1, 636 116 106 373 


SOE RCD 63 RE TRS RRS I A 31 3,210 116 108 407 
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TABLE 18a.— RELATION OF CONCENTRATION ON PouLtRY TO EARNINGS ON WHOLE-MILK FARMS WITH 
Hie anp Low Cror YIEe.ps 


Average Approxi- 
Approximate No. of hens per farm Pao labour xaop mate No. 
earnings of cows 
$ ~ 
Whole-milk farms with low crop indez and low crop acres— 
ess /thah, 60 herisi secs! x eaitt vel. sad iad! era 22 488 179 28 
OO EQ TAG NR ee et Boke Mt ae ee ee 23 799 194 17 
EHU-Or IMmOre MONS Mee. Nate Pee ae es Te ty eee 19 —122 183 15 
Whole-milk farms with low crop index and high crop 
acres— 
Wyeee ERAT UO OS Wace sot ee aS pic se nec cosa 24 950 514 32 
OPO TONG hia heh ee ieee Cente at eon ane EE 23 1,330 486 27 
TO RM LEOMIONG. | tu as dee tee OTE Te ca can en 15 —41 21 
DEO A CNG. suc. Bea Wieeatuia: cho Ree tae aa ee Le oe 12 1,463 461 25 
20) or more wens TT sf OOS ES acentinbas de oe 22 8 416 20 
Whole-milk farms with high crop index and low crop 
acres— 
EES DANIO MENS: 05 dee sinc cscs chets a cuted a ae 39 932 144 19 
BY SO UU OMS cre cies | ae ead ks Os oR ee ee Le 35 1,181 169 “We 
200 to 149 hens... 6.42. ete Pe ced 19 828 153 14 
150 OF INOFEDONS si.) be Avoiding <P os alcaa abe Re 25 1,289 171 16 
Whole-milk farms with high crop index and high crop 
acres— 
iOS CANE Ce DONS .3 cde rete coin ose, Ete ous in os OAR 28 1,667 402 28 
BOO TO ADB Te es cic inch. wetelaacikaiaievoibe eames aces 21 1,845 359 22 
POV OM MNOTS MONS. <><. Sone tns sic cohort a eee ee oo 2,449 453 25 


Tasie 18b.—RELATION OF CONCENTRATION ON Pou.trry TO EARNINGS ON Farms Suiprinc CREAM 
AND CHEESE MILK witH HiaH aNpD Low Crop YIELps 


Average Approxi- 
Approximate No. of hens per farm ee labour aaee mate No. 
earnings of cows 
$ 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with low crop 
index and low crop acres— 
Less than 50 hens. .....3.. . Pepe oes Set aT &, | 23 —495 155 11 
50 t0:149 hens 3.5 5 SA BES 19 —123 170 9 
160 oramore henes 282i. te Ge Ve Aes. i. Gers 18 466 176 8 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with low crop 
index and high crop acres— 
TORS UMAHINOLUONA he. deuhtecnc ace Oot accclabas oes 15 318 363 15 
URL! ALT Pee iy I ee ally Lemaire. 45 AAD che 32 405 433 15 
100 to 149 Then}. . BAK. Sea e., SED 19 ity 323 10 
$50 in wore sheng. s)he. bss ey teeed, bes et Dw 15 1,484 453 10 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with high crop 
index and low crop acres— 
OBS CARE NGG ae, Boke sic c cM ode cate ne 16 —802 147 10 
50'to'-O0 Nema liye oP 0dy ae ewe be Bes AR Ed 28 554 150 10 
100 to 149%hihas chen cee cd. - pR : raakal 16 592 158 8 
L5O OF TOOPEFBODB. oo Ae PES cnn anind bath dace ua duke 26 1,050 165 8 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with high crop 
index and high crop acres— 
Lesa Laan HANA. trees ok ere 23 1,539 386 14 
100't6 149thens oc... Bae. ASS BOND. ws 27 2,066 415 15 
150 0.199 thene 5.4 san eiitiect «... SLO cn wrne date 12 1,338 356 14 
E00 tO 240 Ons. cies. id Bde usc = ss ob dtl dos ch « CER 12 3,099 412 10 
250 or moreshons si). dhe ES LR OG . Pe 12 1, 235 306 Bt 


_ It is more important to bring the efficiency in handling labour, capital, 
livestock, crops and size of business up to at least average than to bring any one 
of these alone to a high level of efficiency. On whole-milk as well as cream and 
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cheese farms the operators’ earnings rose considerably with the number of 
factors above average (Table 19). 


Average is not a very high standard to judge by, since approximately one- 
half of the farms are above average on any one factor. However, only 16 out of 
360 whole-milk farm records were above average in the five factors affecting 
income listed. Only 12 were below on all five. The great majority were high 
in some factors and low in others. There did not seem to be any necessary rela- 
tion between an operator’s ability to handle one factor well and his ability to 
handle any other factor equally well. It is probable that many operators did 
not realize which were the weak factors in their organizations until their accounts 
were summarized. 


Tasie 19.—Compinep Errect or Lazour, Caprrrat, Livestock, Crops, AND SIzz oF 
BUSINESS ON LABOUR EARNINGS 


No of Average 
Number of factors above average! farm Ni ee 
records epour 
earnings 
$ 
Whole-milk farms— 
OiStiw)e Wyse tney. on. BORIS A. DNS DABleo wor. eels 12 216 
Be a Rt ee Be ide Eis. ait dic es. es be diners’ acess aah: oo wit 63 48 2 
TAR NOW Fone ae ee ee wee eee te ee ee eee heer 108 739 
SUE APMED Neves vith Shae ETE eee Toe eee ee ee, ee ae ae We. EBA iil 1,180 
BRU eat ae Ce ted eae Pe 2). pe Sew c 50 2,627 
aS Sete sat Lae eee Ra. ohne). Bal Tee RA Ae 16 3,467 
Cream and cheese-milk farms— 
OX TOW POR . 3: SC: CRITE! IO. SOLA GAT, bret force peas hs 21 —730 
UCU 2 eRe REGS: Ry tg) eG ye ty ame ACen ened Coe me Or oe ea may ee 46 —11 
ee ee ae A ne ah mis oe 75 189 
eeiclew Iw LEGA ee. eee her Oa 3 EE LO ORE SS 90 922 
AoW) syn Ae, A eee Ol YAY oth dt. vit in be en tae dee 57 2,291 


Whole- Cream and 


milk Cheese 
Labour—Man-work units per man... .......02...00.. 0c cece ence 240 units 200 units 
Capital— Years for cash receipts to equal...............-.000005 3:5 years 3°5 years 
Livestock—Index of production per animal...............s.e.0. 100 100 
Crops —lndex OL yield per acre. nce ee, ee ee 100 100 
Swe—Crop/acres perfiarin 2) U8. OU S22 ol GO. 8 BRU 260 250 


* A number of large farms low in all other factors had very large losses. 
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PARA ai 
EFFICIENCY AND COSTS IN MANITOBA DAIRY ENTERPRISES 


Introduction 


In Part I the activities of the whole farm have been analysed. The dairy 
farm while a part of the general farm business has problems which are peculiar 
to it and in Part II these will be discussed in greater detail. It is desirable to 
use measures of success which are based on net returns to the dairy only; other- 
wise it would be impossible to determine whether the practices in the dairy 
were the cause of success or those of some other enterprise. 


WorLp ComMpPETITION.—Canada normally sells her surplus dairy production 
on world markets in the form of cheese and condensed milk. In 1945 over 43 
million dollars worth were exported out of 401 million of production. Since 
there is approximately 10 per cent produced over Canadian demand, the surplus 
tends to set the pattern of competition at home in all dairy products with low 
transportation costs. In the world market Canada is in direct competition 
with such countries as New Zealand and Australia, where year-round grazing 
for dairy cows prevails. In other words, there is always a probability of very 
strong competition. 


CoMPETITION—CaNnapa.—The Canada Year Book indicated a total esti- 
mated milk production in Canada of over 17 billion pounds in 1945. Manitoba 
only produced about 1 billion 2 hundred million of this; or, about 7 per cent of 
the total for Canada. Around 11 billion pounds out of the 17 billion came from 
farms in Ontario and Quebec. The latter produce more than the Prairie 
Provinces, of every type of dairy product. The Prairie Provinces come closer 
to matching eastern butter production, than in any other dairy product. 
Competition in whole milk is confined to local areas because of high cost of 
moving a bulky product, but for some other dairy products the competition is 
country wide with heavy production both east and west of Manitoba. 


CoMPETITION—Mantronpa.—The dairy farms of Manitoba are mixed farms 
with many enterprises. Dairying must compete with them all for the use of 
land and the operator’s time and labour. Because of the capacity of cows to 
consume pasture and roughage, the competition with crops is limited. However, 
the dairy production must meet competition on native pasture with beef cattle 
and sheep. Since 1939 dairy cows have lost ground relatively to beef cattle in 
Manitoba (Table 20). This may be more serious than the figures indicate, 
because the increased use of beef-type sires will lower the average production 
per cow in Manitoba for generations of cattle to come. | 


TasLE 20.—Berer-Darry Ratio 1n Manitosa 1939-45 


Year Beef cows | Milk cows Se are 
MOTs vee cee Sere cok SOR ER AGN oe o1'd Ux Bese canigegebtee: dol eee 44,080 365, 840 1382 
i A Th crea PERN SG ae bi ee eek oe) ey) Oana ED > 3! 49, 600 350, 460 1 ey ce | 
Lo eR iA RECN ELL. eae Stee RSa COREE Teme 7. 1G ee > 44,300 322,300 1:6-9 
tS SR eRe FS OE RRAT LOD, AERO DE eit MRS AP cee FO 41,827 344, 800 Lo82 
BOM oi Noth doera soli toth aides CameeaeaeenNt Ahy sI? Siois ana se ba eta 63, 600 369, 100 Loe 
DOR ah ahs, sha ca a wks Ca Met he y's) Lene Ob Bees ae Ae ae 75,500 387 , 000 Lindel 
945 he. AO. RE: Ce Oe. ee aa ere 118,000 366, 000 1:3-1 


Te 
Provincial Statistics. 
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Neep For Errictency.—Competition on world markets will require that 
Canadian dairy producers catering to that export market be as efficient as their 
competitors. The dairy farms catering to internal demand are always subject 
to competition with the surplus exported and must meet similar competition. 
Any industry has a moral obligation to study ways and means of making the 
best possible contribution to the economy of the country, and thus aid a con- 
Stantly improving standard of living. That obligation applies to the dairy 
industry as to all others. The industry is an important one and must be given 
the understanding and consideration due to it. 


PROCEDURE—Cost or Propuction.—The best comparative measure of 
success is one which measures results of practices in the dairy alone. For this 
purpose the cost per pound of butterfat was used. The basis of evaluating all 
items used by the dairy was the market value or alternative use at the point 
where located. Labour was valued at hired-help rates. Labour time was 
based on time required by mature and able bodied workers. This basis does not 
include any allowance for management. Another measure used was the net 
return per hour of labour. This measure expresses the net receipts from the 
dairy over costs less labour, as cents per hour of dairy chores. It is most useful 
to an operator of a cream herd, to indicate what he might hope to add to his 
earnings by spare time work. 


Organization of the Dairy Enterprise 


RECEIPTS FROM ENTERPRISES.—The dairy enterprise was the main enterprise 
on whole-milk farms. It contributed over half of the total receipts (Table 21). 
On farms shipping cheese milk the dairy enterprise was the most important 
single contributor of receipts, but supplied less than one-half of the total. 
Cream-shipping farms mostly had cash crops as their major enterprise with 
dairying as a side-line. It contributed on the average about one-quarter of 
the receipts (Table 21). Hogs were much more important on cream and cheese- 
milk shipping farms than on whole-milk farms. Over one-half of the whole- 
milk farms had no hogs. Poultry was the biggest of the “other” enterprises, 
but some beef cattle, sheep and bees were found. 


TABLE 21.—PERCENTAGE OF RECEIPTS CONTRIBUTED BY ENTERPRISES 1944-45 


SSS Se ee et ee ee a ee es Ee re ee eee tn} 


93 28 60 
Enterprise Whole- Cheese Cream 
milk farms farms farms 
% % % 
Dairy? . sd OOM OIO Od Okt kOe UAT “190 64 3” 24 
CPOPS 2.2 .5bos- sano cee aa te. 46, Eaertine: rat ere . eb es 20 28 43 
I ek eI AR ene fe Ue bbe ate eo eet ace 5 18 ile 
CTE ee Stk hee ee EL ROMO DOH, 1 day 11 17 16 
100 100 100 


Dairy Cosr Irems.—Feed was the most important item in dairy costs. 
It represented over 40 per cent of cost in all groups. The next most important 
item was labour. Together these two averaged between 70 and 80 per cent of 
the total cost (Table 22). Concentrate feeding is highest on whole-milk farms 
because of the necessity of maintaining production in off seasons. The market 
requires a fairly even supply the year round. Cream and cheese-milk producers 
have no such requirement. Marketing and “other’’ costs are also higher on 
whole-milk farms because of hauling and health inspection requirements. 
Housing is the same percentage of the total in all groups, but the total is higher 
on whole-milk farms. 
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TABLE 22.—Cost ITEMS IN PERCENTAGE oF Gross Costs 1944-45 


——————— a _nLEEEEEE GHEE 


91 60 25 
Average percentage of costs Whole- Cream Cheese 
milk farms farms farms 
ooh gh A te AR ak ee ee a ad <p Ppa” ee a are ee Sl Sa a 
% % % 
@oncentrates!.(h) . POAniGy.. SN. A edie. A. 22 18 17 
Roughaces siacc pire: Feces oateeae Saree oe ries pide obey <P SER a3 18 21 21 
Pasttresc, Ao Oe re Pee eh RAT RES Stig Stele ty eels ete ere ues) chads karen 3 5 5 
Other feedsste. Sei eek ie ee ois c Pete « pater ertetetn erence 2 2 1 
Wil foadar eect. SPL BCU ee. bo. eT ae 45 46 44 
TaAbour bh 0r 8. els Sao eS ek Ba eri icy a eas 28 34 36 
WAT ICOULOS ig en tae Diamte tc ota cco as Pee chs 0 eas. heed ba a ar eas sake eae 8 Z 4 
Buldinesiand HMquipmenten?. 7.4... ARI. Sa aS etek as 5 5 4 
Allfothertts (eas er er hase. Pek edd oes Se ease. eae 14 le 12 
100 100 100 


1 Mostly cereal grains with some mill feeds and protein supplements. 


Variations in Costs and Returns 


VARIATION IN Costs.—Costs vary from year to year. They vary from group 
to group of producers and they vary from farm to farm within groups in the 
same years (Table 22). The variation between years is due primarily to feed 
and labour costs. The variation between groups is due to climate and soil 
differences and to location with respect to market and the competitive forces 
which that location introduces. The variations within groups in the same year is 
due to organization and operation of the dairy enterprise. Some of the differences 
in organization and operation are due to accidents of nature, but many are 
within the control of the individual operator. 


RELATION TO ReturNs.—In every year and in every group some farms 
were recovering their costs while others were not (Table 23). The percentage 
able to produce for less than the price received, varied by years and groups. 
The net returns per hour of labour averaged very close to the prevailing wage 
for hired labour on whole-milk farms (Table 23). On cream and cheese farms 
the net return per hour of labour was below hired man’s wages but always posi- 
tive, which meant that on the average there would be some addition to the 
operator’s earnings from the dairy, so long as the dairy did not interfere with 
other paying enterprises. , 


CAUSES OF VARIATION.—The costs have been calculated on a unit of pro- 
duction, namely butterfat. The more a cow produces, the more units there 
are to divide into the cost of her maintenance. Thus the production per cow is 
an important cause of variation in cost per pound of butterfat. 

About 75 per cent of the cost of production is due to feed and labour. These 
two items then must account for most of the variation in costs. Marketing, 
mostly hauling, varies with the bulk and distance hauled, but is subject to 
contract rates and the farm operator can do little about it. Building costs 
deserve some attention, but on whole-milk farms the standard is set by health 
inspection, and there are limits to lowering this cost, which is primarily due to 
the rigorous climate and which is surprisingly small in any case. The remaining 
items are numerous but small and no one of them alone, other than veterinary 
services, could seriously affect the costs. 


Production per Cow 


Retation to Cost Irmms.—Production per cow is associated with feed 
costs. Usually ‘grain feeding increases with level of production. Increased 
production usually requires more individual attention to the cows and results 
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in less man work units being accomplished per man. Occasionally high produc- 
tion per cow is attempted on farms so small that the production must be gained 
without benefit of an abundance of low cost feeds and then the normal relation- 
ships with higher production per cow is changed. 


TasLE 23.—SumMary or Costs aND Returns, Manirosa Darry Fars, 1942-47 
SS ——————————————————— eS ——————o—o—o—o————SSSSESESESSSESLS __EEE_=_=====—S——— 


Cost per pound of butterfat 


Year No. of Average Highest Lowest 
farms cost cost cost 
. $ > $ 

Winnipeg whole-milk farms— 

Oe ie Ns rr re CEL 104 13 1.63 .38 

See a ie, ee Se Oe Ae 93 83 Loe 41 

BOA a ee 2 Ee ie 0.4! iss, 0 e,ae Aiea claus wasn abedts 91 86 1.22 43 

A a4 Garepee eee rare Soo elehe: Spee nila. ails ial aus eRe: diGels)is (Pioveielte at 59 81 1.32 53 

OLGA pe erm he EE cae os os sos Rie eed ote oo the ad 47 81 1.58 52 
Brandon whole-milk farms— 

se his) Stet EE, 9 SDE PA eu pneriae Os 11 83 1.01 60 

Eee ENG ee ihc cb hie okie oe 2 48 Sadia sides ote 14 97 1.59 60 
Cream farms— 

DOA aM ie aa Wie vid oc o'4 ere 4 hal Sinlal os es 58 67 1.82 op 

DORA ete oe oe de Ge ws cites. e aden tp ewe canoe: 60 78 1.65 16 

LOD 4 Gee PN Tae Nee afore: scsi etd ereliere a als sebare ¢ steisres oleae s 95 72 1.76 32 

p LEY WE leaks, teed Sek Se eee nie eee? Waar A 78 71 2.48 29 
Cheese milk farms— 

Be ks ria hoc croey Hake Oh Ree OS ee 30 sal 1.48 .30 

Fe ete li aiatrcentaitglrereneneravendinennacermseceraransre areca Mittens hs 28 76 1.54 45 

LOR AGM Cera IN eras ic ele ers Ciera seen crete oe aie aie eer sie 23 72 1.18 42 


NuMBER ofr FARMS RECOVERING Datry Costs 


a Ed 
eT eTTEeeeeeoeoeleeTlllleee_—_GQ<G_Qeeeeeeee eo ee 


Winnipeg Brandon Cream 
Year Whole- Whole- and 
milk milk Cheese 
ae Ak ee ee ENT RETR RO he eager a cos a) pareieltet Bevetote oi'sjs ea, ss) oleae 29 out of 59 | 5 out of 11 | 14 out of 118 
POUCA ee Rd on ea IES. ro AS. 27 out of 47 | 3 out of 14 | 15 out of 78 


Net Returns Per Hour or Lasour 


a — 
Se eeeeEEESESESESESESESESEea=aEE=EaEaESESESESES=S=S=SSeeaeaaaaaaaaa a ee eee ee 


Winnipeg Brandon 


Year Whole- Whole- Cream Cheese 
milk milk 
$ $ $ $ 
FOQAB ERAN 5 Meer rte, HERR GAEL cleksua satis ee ROmtn es siete QA TOT Oe .10 13 
Tye ES Ae On, RR AS aR «SN BL gare OE D2 i like arias sieving .06 09 
Be Oe ek Les ok Mi os Sst so dhe PAM Pasian wohiek “32 30 « .09 19 
SGRGHA7 SS, Fe. BR Pe a, a. 47 20 wT Ca RO 


GENERAL RELATION To Costs.—In general the higher the pounds of butter- 
fat. per cow, the lower is the cost per pound of butter and the higher are the 
earnings of the operator from the whole farm (Tables 24a and 24b). This 
relationship is clearest if some of the related factors are held within limits. It 
was upset at the highest level of production on small whole-milk farms with 
high labour efficiency where an increase of production per cow was accompanied 
by an increase in number of cows (Tables 24a and 24b). This would be due to 
ereater specialization in dairying. This decreases the amount of low cost feed 
available per cow. 
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Tas Le 24a.— RELATION oF LABOUR AND PRopUCTION EFFICIENCY TO CosTs IN THE Dairy 


No. of Average Cost qo Man-work 
Butterfat produced per cow ' aes labour per lb. ENN » , | units per 
are earnings butterfag—| DUBS S man 
cows 
$ 
Whole-milk farms with low acreage and low 
labour efficiency— 
EEA 200 LUG. satis os tcuiaiae Abe © teres 15 — 325 1.00 17 164 
DOO Ur AU COGs re, Merretc- sae. tear ets ob e 28 611 .83 14 163 
TE UO Csi, eta sn ar cal ety ere alc es 33 Yas .79 15 161 
SDE SEONG 1 Oy can cone. Bon hinc ahits « <eee 18 1,010 yp 13 160 
Whole-milk farms with low acreage and high 
labour efficiency— 
L688 Coal Prt DBl cs) Ereaees chee te a gy 690 .96 17 275 
POO Pasco Oe oo. Be eee 22 937 74 22 253 
PAV EG Zid See eas BY Peete oa > oe ee a7 1,428 By) 21 248 
280: OF MOE TS) ee shes doer ree eis be 24 1,394 .79 26 250 
Whole-milk farms with high acreage and low 
labour efficitency— 
Less than C2016... do. ea ete eh 29 594 .89 20 205 
200 60 270 LOG aren aaa re tee a 38 725 .83 21 198 
280 er mote doe. ee ene... ot ae 21 1,486 .78 2 195 
Whole-milk farms with high acreage and high 
labour efficiency— 
Less tOAN COU lee... . depen kh. Rice 32 982 .95 30 . aoe 
U0 4269 Ts. PIT « . dhe 6 eR 36 2,045 .79 28 325 
270 ervwmore bse’, soc. Javanese. «8 22 3,174 .70 30 292 


TABLE 24b.— RELATION OF LABOUR AND PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY TO COSTS IN THE DaIRY 


No. of Average Cost st oa Man-work 
Butterfat produced per cow f C8 labour per lb. 0 c f units per 
ston i earnings hutterfat: } RU © man 
cows 
$ 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with 
low acreage and low labour efficiency— 
Less.thanil60. lost beers 24 — 636 1.00 10 133 
160:40 1995 ban st avern 2 ca. .¢ eas. ChB 20 —46 .88 9 134 
200) OT MOVE LDS. ee oe ah ace « «0 MOE 29 123 .76 9 131 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with 
low acreage and high labour efficiency— 
Leasittian 160 losis one... b4. 20 595 84 10 248 
150 to 200 ps. igen tee ee it See 22 875 .83 10 rye} 
POLL ASE LUE AGS oanlconiva-xeeiordan tn oeererniot owns 31 1,148 . 66 8 220 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with 
high acreage and low labour efficiency— 
Less than 18@loss. Ole, eae. e 26 —415 84 8 176 
AS0-tor2IOEbejee... shai) enchde ee oh £312 66 11 177 
220.08 TOKE LED See ac een alee oe 27 1,488 .61 j1 171 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with 
high acreage and high labour efficiency— 
hess:thanrt50 Toss¢} -eih} tea Git Se 30 1G) .76 17 297 
10 tO TOS Da ese. Mile, aha b eet od, 27 1,436 64 18 277 
ZO OLNMNOTE LOSte eet. Tare oe ite tl oes de 3, 087 55 10 Rie 


Feeding Efficiency 


GENERAL RELATIONSHIP.—Efficient feeding depends upon getting the most 
products possible for the necessary feed cost. The higher the returns per $100 
worth of feed fed to cows, the lower were the costs per pound of butterfat and 
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the higher were the net earnings of the operator (Table 25). Lower priced 
feeds are an important factor in higher returns per $100 worth of feeds fed. 
Increased return per $100 worth of feed was associated with either higher pro- 
duction per cow or lower concentrate feeding per dairy animal unit or both 
(Table 25). This may be possible because of better cows or more and better 
roughage, and pasture. 


~ 


TasiE 25.—TuHe Errect or FEEpING Erricrency AS INDICATED BY RETURNS PER $100 
oF FEED Ferp, 1945-46 


Average Concen- Net Pounds of 
Returns per $100 No. of cost per pe aN ne butterfat 
of feed fed farms pound q per Per, Dour. sold per 
butterfat Sega Aes of dairy cow 
animal unit chores 
$ lb. $ lb 
Whole-milk farms— 
Rat UU. es ns «aides 27 .90 2,441 .19 ety 
PAVOO 259). ea teaebe. Wee bh acl. DEE 24 .82 2,043 fod 226 
S240 or IMOren eH TY Ste OSs EES 19 .67 2,094 w51 253 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms— 
Lesst hane$ 130 Pere Gok Ohio xt 24 1.03 1,888 —.18 114 
BLA AROSE GO: ns seamen te 1 ech och Ls #: 32 .80 1,865 04 159 
SLT ty 6200-7. Ce ac ec ep 30 te 1,114 .16 153 
SALOON OTe Ve RIA. EO. EU STINE 32 ay 972 .30 156 


Cost prER Pounp DiassTinte Nutrripnts.—Feeds vary greatly in their 
cost per pound of digestible nutrients. Good pasture generally supplies the 
cheapest and most economical feed for cattle. The feed costs in summer 
generally run about one-third to one-half as high as hand feeding in winter. 
It was found that the more of the product sold in winter, the lower was the cost per 
pound. This was due to much higher animal production per cow when they were 
fed for winter production. The only conclusion which can be drawn, therefore, is 
that a successful dairyman will use pasture as far as possible for feed. Most of the 
dairymen do this, and it was only in dry years with limited growth that any relation 
was found between acreage of pasture per cow and cost per pound of butterfat. 
The roughages are generally lower in price per pound of digestible nutrients than 
grain (Table 26). Their limitation lies in the large amount of energy used up 
in their digestion. This would not be important with stock just being main- 
tained, but is a serious limitation for dairy cows that are expected to produce 
milk. This is particularly true of wheat straw (Table 26). Although feed 
prices change from year to year, the general relationships in cost per pound 
of proteins as shown in Table 26 tend to continue. Another problem with some © 
roughage is the bulk and awkwardness in handling. This is a big factor in the 
recent decrease of turnip and silage feeding. While grain is expensive, it is 
easy to feed and enables cows to consume enough to maintain heavy production. 
Cost of protein is perhaps a better measure of value as a dairy feed, since local 
feeds tend to be low in protein. 


TYPES AND QUANTITIES FED.—Dairymen tend to use feeds that are abundant 
locally. The whole-milk-producing farms feed more grain and roughage than 
either churning cream or cheese-milk farms. This is because the whole-milk 
farms must ship their quotas every day in order to maintain an even supply for 
the consumers, and must be prepared to feed heavily whenever necessary, as 
when the pasture is short they have less pasture per cow than do cream and 
cheese farms. They have more hope of gain from any added attention given 
to the dairy herd and tend to use the specialized dairy breeds and give them 
more care generally. 
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TABLE 26.—Cost or DicrestTisteE NUTRIENTS AT ASSUMED Prices or MANrTOBA FrxEps, 1947-48 


TTT et 
DFFFFleR=E=oEeE—eeeeee_ooooee=$9SSS WW (0 0 0 0 OOOO aw—'"'"  rv—_— —— 


Net PB of? | TS Se Price Price 


energy . »,| Assumed 
protein |T.D.N.’s ‘ per per 
Beods aoe in Price .1q'tb.of(¢ | Ib.fof 
100 1b. 100 Ib.1 | 1001b.2 | P protein | T.D,N’s 
$ cts. cts. 
Oatsx(graindit hase ax cera dh vn mat 71-3 9-4 71:5 56-00 29-9 4-1 
A Sais Wists SU tee ee ea caine aie oe 41-5 10-6 50-3 15-00 7-0 1-5 
Swe vaewmen BAY sy fae cen ce cice es aa 34-9 10-5 49-9 10-00 4-7 1-0 
Binikoiiwy fos Se See eS 36-7 5-0 48-9 12-00 12-0 1-2 
Natives bt Phe oi ete tac icc tien aac 39-0 4-9 52-0 9-00 9-2 0-9 
Ook Mean 2B Ue ib ca eee cee ihe 34-7 4-5 46-3 12-00 13-4 1-4 
Cam srlagelihes (Hes oes: dose eta ee 14-3 1-1 17-4 5-00 22-9 1-4 
"Tnahambdia See wien ces dass cede tgs bao 8-5 1:3 8-5 7-00 27-0 4-2 
Oatistranwie: Mee ae ols eee else eon elee 23-8 0-9 44-1 3-00 16-7 0-3 
Barloweree weer oe ote es ee oe 23-6 0-9 44-5 2-00 41 0-3 
WREEEtStbaWiEe sik cae ce ste cok vanes ss tee 10-0 0-8 oo 1-00 6-2 0-1 


1 From ‘‘Feeds and Feeding’”’ by F. B. Morrison. 
2 T.D.N.’s means total digestible nutrients as defined in above. 


In addition to the variation in feeding practices between market groups 
there were distinct differences by soil zones within each group. For example, 
in the 1942-43 account year, whole-milk farms on the Central Red River Plain 
or Agassiz Basin soils, where most of the land is tillable, had over one-third of 
the roughage in the form of legume hay and fed about a ton of silage per animal 
on the average. On the soils of the interlake area and in southeastern Manitoba, 
where a relatively small percentage of the land is cultivated, less than a quarter 
of the dry roughage was legume hay and practically no silage or succulents were 
fed. These latter areas fed wild hay to the extent of over two-thirds of their 
total roughage. (Table 27). 


TABLE 27.—FrEDS FED To THE Darry HERD PER Dartry ANIMAL Unit,! 1943-44 


Whole-milk Farms 


Red 
: Inter- South- Cream Cheese 
Items ven Or lake eastern farms farms 
GW ecodien area Manitoba 
ficartacile soils soils 

Geroaltorice nt. SAU). MoS. Ayo. SIR Tons 0-5 0-1 0-1 0-6 0-4 
Léeeump hay ox) felkeis isa Naas Ot RES. cae Tons 1-0 0-6 0-8 0-4 0-6 
Other tarvethay.. ue. . eames eUn re St ita as Tons 0-7 0-5 0-6 0-8 1-1 
Mered ‘hays ene?) he SR AEN Tons 0-3 0-2 1-5 0-1 0-1 
Wild thay se). Saccry. ond: GPE. Tons 0-5 3:2 1-4 0-8 0-9 
PENERG TODS ALT) cB lel are i rd ee Caw "EDD 1. cogs ba pla Ped a Dok cdl 8) GRD) peceutesd oe ta Ciel 
SGC one ee ee ee ek eee eee nic: 5 ae eect Tons a eS eg G-1 0-3 0-2 
Total Dry Rouchaee Padeces trl ad- s. <enceat 3-2 4-6 4-5 3-0 3:3 
Savcudlents stl oe Pe Ee eR £ ee Tons 1-2 OO Maly: 0-3 0-2 
Oat, barley and wheat. chop..............4.. Lb. 2,266 974 L517 1,490 1,157 
CPU Or COMCON GPAUCS i. com 5c keoahs ais Lene baw Cas Db: 241 486 1,460 18 127 
TOtalCONCERTPAUES. ns te ONG Ade Bee ee en oa Lb. 2,507 1,460 2,977 1,508 1, 284 
Na Tene REN) WERE GAAS OR pat ag Sa WO a ae Lb. 23 21 Orie 29 30 
Bonemeal:) 4 4A Aad epAel 44) OF: Date Lb. 21 5-2 2-2) 0-5 0-5 
Farms feeding other minerals................ No. 30 2 4 22 14 

Pasture in acres— 
Lin PPOWOL 6 ac. cn sa dein See sree Breet ek aha ee Acres 1-1 1:8 3-1 1-8 1-6 
Ce P18 pean ge gaing le ata ernest eee erie irae Acres 1.5 5-1 2-9 2-1 1-5 
Bush WRN. CE AR ee Acres 1-3 3-7 2-1 2-4 1-6 
ARGS DO ARUULO Tie ee ee aie a 3:9 10-6 8-1 6:3 4-7 
NamboroltjParnigtis cb uia. TERI eee No. 76 8 9 58 30 


‘A dairy animal unit is the equivalent of one cow kept through one year. 
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The whole-milk farms on Agassiz Basin soils also fed about twice as much 
concentrates per animal unit as the farms on interlake soils, though less than 
the farms on the southeastern soils. There was this further difference, however, 
that nearly all the concentrates fed on the Agassiz Basin farms were home-grown 
grains. The concentrates fed on the interlake farms were mostly farm grains, 
purchased from farms on the Agassiz Basin soils and the concentrates fed in 
southeastern Manitoba were also mostly purchased with about one-third con- 
sisting of mill feeds. With the above variations in feeding practices there was 
a corresponding variation in production per cow by soil zones. The Agassiz 
Basin farms had an average production per cow of 250 pounds of butterfat, the 
interlake farms average 215 pounds of butterfat and the southeastern farms over 
280 pounds of butterfat per cow. The variation by areas was similar in the 
cream and cheese-milk farms also. 


Rates oF GRAIN Ferpinc.—In the first two years of the study the highest 
rates of grain feeding were associated with the highest costs in all groups. From 
1945 to 1947 grain prices remained low while dairy prices were advanced by 
agreement or by subsidy. Whole-milk herds are usually of the straight dairy 
breeds and respond well to increased grain feeding. These conditions combined 
to make grain feeding more favourable on whole-milk farms, where production 
had to be maintained up to the quota allotted and labour saved where possible. 
The butterfat sold per cow normally increases with grain fed per cow (Table 28). 
It is just a question of whether the increase is rapid enough to justify the 
increased cost. In whole-milk herds the increase in production justified the 
increased feeding during the years of relatively low grain prices. In cream and 
cheese herds even in such years an increase of grain feeding was associated with an 
increase in cost, although the rise was negligible until over 1,400 pounds annually 
per animal unit was fed (Table 28). 


TasLEe 28.— RELATION OF CONCENTRATES FED To ErricieNcy AND Rates or PRODUCTION 


Feed cost Pounds 


No. of Cost per per dairy | butterfat 


Concentrates fed per animal unit pound 


farms buttertat animal sold per 
unit cow 
$ $ Ibs. 
Whole-milk farms— 
(HOSEL Tg eee Sr ame SORE y DSreme 21 .88 54-00 190 
SOUS Ce Eos wali 6 os a Baw tie Ae Sods cle he bake 24 .82 61.00 224 
AaANE OMIT O Laan ty We PLS ache eee, Meek, (wERT 25 WY 4 82.00 257 
Cream and cheese-milk farms— 
Geert CH LeU on soca e degrcie, 8 GA cons Sidalaliela ia obs 15 . 64 28 .00 107 
Sacer 000, 9. rane ane alemes sa aneee raarerbietY wma Ripa IR ge 25 .67 32.00 122 
LADUE 23 cach ape Aap A Mee a aa Re 25 On, 44.00 157 
PAOOLO LUD... dro. thos. ee ev ie oes be ek Sey 23 .76 50.00 148 
LT BOhon mored task. edie . oyu ee. OWT CES. Pee el 34 81 63.00 179 


The time of year at which concentrates were fed seemed to be important 
also. The whole-milk farms feeding the highest percentage of the concentrates in 
summer had the highest costs and lowest returns per $100 of feed fed (Table 29). 


TABLE 29.—EFrect Or CONCENTRATES FED IN SUMMER ON Costs AND REetuRNS 
ON 93 WHOLE-MILK Farms, 1943-44 


Number | Total cost | Returns poe . 
Percentage of concentrates fed in summer of per pound | per $100 of pa of 
farms butterfat feed fed P 


butterfat 
% . cts. $ cts. 
io ie YC a eee ak oo ie a SL ES alee ORO OR i 18 79-2 211-26 39-2 
YAR Teh ee a Pee ee ee ee Tt el ae oe 52 82-8 195-12 40:8 
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TABLE 30.—Errect or FEEDING COMMERCIAL SUPPLEMENTS ON Costs AND RETURNS 
ON 93 WHOLE-MILK FARMS, 1943-44 


Number Cost per Returns ae of 
+ of pound of | per $100 of ae: vee f 
farms butterfat feed fed ehrs . 
utterfat 
cts. $ cts. 
Farms which do not feed mineral or protein supple- 

THONGS fA ae ae Os Ea em man MN re Oe ke eee 32 88-5 187.60 42-4 
Farms feeding one additional commercial supplement. 34 84-7 189.90 41-0 
Farms feeding more than one additional commercial] 

EOC RTE OUNCE eee, eel, idan Siew oh. dak tReet oie 27 78 +2 205-70 40-0 


} Shorts, bran, calf meal and salt are not considered mineral or protein supplements. 


MINERAL AND PROTEIN SUPPLEMENTS.—An examination of the feeds fed 
that were grown on the farms indicates they are not likely to provide an optimum 
balance of protein, carbohydrates and minerals by themselves. The protein 
and mineral supplements purchased then can be considered good evidence of 
attempts made to feed a balanced ration. The farms feeding more than one 
kind of mineral or protein supplement had the lowest cost per pound of butterfat 
and the highest returns per $100 worth of feeds fed (Table 30). 


OTHER I’rED PurcHASED.—The percentage of grain or by-product concen- 
trates purchased seemed to bear little or no relation to the cost per pound of 
butterfat. Less than one-third of the dairymen purchase over 10 per cent of 
their roughage, but those who did had much higher costs per pound of butterfat 
than those who produced it themselves (Table 31). 


TABLE 31.—Errect or PERCENTAGE or RouUGHAGE PuRCHASED ON Cost or PropucTION c 
ON 93 WHOLE-MILK Farms, 1943-44 


Cost of 
Ny bar Total cost Returns feed fed 
Percentage of value of roughage purchased farina per pound per $100 per one 
i butterfat feed fed pound of 
butterfat 
cts $ cts 
Lesa CASE OGG he ote ce Rak eke: Geek oe See A ee 68 80-6 200.39 40-5 
A ACO ERE We lea Mite es 5 et aire aoc eee ee 25 88-0 182.95 41-9 


Labour Efficiency 


GENERAL RELATION To Cost.—The lowest cost was obtained on farms 
requiring the least time on chores to produce a pound of butterfat. This group 
also obtained the highest operator’s earnings from the whole farm (Table 32). 
These relationships appeared in every year and in every group of dairy farms. 
This is a very important factor affecting cost, and one which is worthy of more 
study than has been given it to date in Canada, though some important ways 
of saving labour are already available. 


Use or Macurines.—Milking machines were instrumental in helping some 
farmers to produce a pound of butterfat with less labour (Table 33). Rural 
electrification is likely to be a labour saver in Manitoba on farms within reach 
of the service. Many other machines are now available which are helpful. 
The big problem in dairying is the constant shift from one job to another. There 


1 The United States has a national appropriation for Work Simplification Studies with central labora- 
tory at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana and 12 State Colleges co-operating. 
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is no machine which can be used for many hours at a time, and getting ready to 
do a job or to finish one up may take longer when machines are used. To be 
most useful a machine must be designed to require an absolute minimum of 
preparation or cleaning afterwards. 


TaBLE 32.—Errsct or Lasour Hrriciency aS MeasurRED BY Hours or CHORES 
PER PouND oF BurrerratT Soup (1943-44) 


Number Average Average 

. Hours of dairy chores per pound of butterfat of labour cost per 

4 farms earnings pound 

. butterfat 

. $ cts. 

Cream and cheese— 

Ba PONIES OF TOC: Ae Se, Ce dat Abeer. sob cS elaoph as oe ae: 22 279 157-3 

PrOsOvle DUNONESHA Ah, Seabee A alhecati Gk Mbtawasee. Bs: Pai 1,491 67-6 
eee Maa BEN CoE i ak a Nt sieiianiusd Wauissyn laiaia, euisual oe 20 1,803 64-5 
Promsantiitiees 2) OULe eee TG Cas ss re Bi os ey whe wn cea cs ec dee 20 1,925 55:1 

Whole-milk— 

2 hours Grenore we ae eetes ees. Paden ous Baek Set. d Sawoninn d3 4 29 rab: 90-7 
EN SEN Ris Bo Fe) ee eR ee Se ees ee ae eae eee te oe 904 89-3 
Oe AUD PEELS oe ed AMD ieee cuss, ov ods MD riscksvcsscvais asitle dhe ananiaiece eudrerd ni ol 2,474 72-6 


TABLE 33.—Tue Errect or Minkina Macuines oN Hours oF CHORES PER PouND ofr BUTTERFAT 
ON 93 WHOLE-MILK Farms, 1943-44 


Number toy of Average 
_—— of Seana ye v production 
farms hatiewtat per cow 
hrs. lb. B.F. 
Dairy farms using milking machines.................0.0ceeeeeeeee 29 0.82 249-8 
airy farms winnout milking machines o.,... 2... 6). ope ces ene eedes 53 1.08 250-7 


] 

Size or Herp.—Size of herd has two general relationships with cost which 
may tend to counteract each other. Any increase of herd without an equal 
increase of acreage may mean less low-priced feed per cow and higher cost. 
This is most likely to occur on whole-milk farms where herds tend to be relatively 
large. 

There is a much more efficient use of labour with large herds than with 
small. Thus at all levels of production per cow there were more man work 
units accomplished per man with each increase in the size of the dairy herd 
(Tables 34a and 34b). On the churning cream and cheese farms this labour 
efficiency seemed to be dominant and the lowest cost was found in the largest 
herds. Maximum efficiency would seem to require large herds on large farms, 
at least up to the limits of the sizes of herds and farms found in this study. 


Minor Costs 


MARKETING Costs.—The farm operator has less control over his marketing 
costs than over rates of production, feed or labour use. About all that he can 
do is to seek for the best possible contract available to get his produce hauled. 
| It is doubtful if it pays a producer who has a business big enough to give him 
é full time employment at home, to haul his own milk. Costs are high on part 
loads. Agreements among neighbors where feasible to make up full loads, help 
: to keep costs down. Location on an all-weather road is particularly important 

i whole-milk farms. 


‘en 
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Datry Buitpine Costs.—Dairy barns usually follow a few standard pat- 
terns and do not vary greatly in design. The percentage of annual cost due to 
buildings is comparatively low and probably cannot be greatly altered. Some 
new types of buildings, especially the ‘pen barn and milking parlor’ are now 
being used successfully in Alberta and show promise of making some Saving in 
both building cost and labour. They are still in the experimental stage for 
Western Canada. Manitoba dairymen will need to learn more about their 
operation before adopting them. 


TABLE 34a.—Errect or CONCENTRATION ON DarRYING witH Low to HicH Rates 
OF PRODUCTION PER Cow 


No. of Cost per Man-work 
Approximate number of cows farm pound ae ce units per 
records butterfat : man 
cts. 
Whole-milk farms with low production of 
butterfat (less than 220 lb.) 
Lose than Bb? comsitls seen. . DN 19 90 103 179 190 
Be As COWS ti Ae RAN, cl. Be ace dhe 34 91 101 259 232 
DS Occ CO Wee cn Reet tic. Ae 25 92 99 Te | 287 
BA TI 2OL COMB Aaa ule wally, hte bale ei eee ctietel 19 92 106 344 252 
50 OF MOTOGOWS) Yeuihs i iiele Batew . SG RLE 2h 88 105 474 300 
Whole-milk farms with medium production 
of butterfat (220 to 269 lb. )— 
Less than (2 ieows. 27.00 aa Ue) Lae 25 81 101 210 173 
TE AOPLA COWS alo TEL aes Pat 37 87 112 239 228 
LS GOs ab COW Ge sa ics Yes) sede Lies be wy 24 79 99 306 226 
VERO ZOO WS oo ees, kes MEMES dhe. 20 78 91 444 262 
SUOF MIOKO! COWS, jars cial ewes ods sidbis 13 78 Te 410 289 
Whole-milk farms with high production of 
butterfat (270 or more lb. )— 
Less than T2.cows.... she. os eee ae 29 72 114 204 191 
i NA ree a aah | ee ag a 34 73 108 260 191 
Tam 25 COWS ian Te meee ics « cote 14 79 106 265 232 
Et 2 OWS TH RY aude Wi YEr yee Rieti a eth, geen 13 68 97 341 235 


oS 2 wYY ns eee — — — 


TABLE 34b.—ErFFEcT ofr CONCENTRATION ON DatRyING wita Low to Hiau Rates 
OF PRODUCTION PER Cow 


SS a ea ee Se 
—_—_—e—wvwwoeeooCooCoCoCoee——ooonaqwyqwowonoaoqoaoamoamEESS =<$ ee Ee yx @nnDnnoau Ee 


No. of Cost per Man-work 
Approximate number of cows farm pound frap Cwp units per 
records butterfat man 
cts. 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with 
low production of butterfat— 
Liess thin Ss Gowsier sy usey es os da ete 28 98 98 194 173 
Sto+l0 cows AER CIT), er) wah. Bo 28 93 93 271 212 
Ii towWseowenceke car. fessesh eee ces 26 89 95 250 220 
OF DIGS COWS: esi se ee et ae 30 72 102 368 270 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with 
medium production of butterfat— 
Diese then Oca © Je BT; BS 11 79 100 240 161 
Oto icows Bis.taito boiiwor. woot 60 76 106 258 187 
12 do ee ovis. Pe a eee 13 91 94 294 190 
FS OLMNOLE COMMS. 2.4.55, nr. hentai ey oot 21 60 96 438 245 
Cream and cheese-milk shipping farms with 
high production of butterfat— 
Less than G-cows il... oie? 2... 4 ele 19 68 114 281 173 
DybO Sieve) Se re area wae alee 38 64 115 231 204 
UE OE ek ge oe 21 63 115 388 230 
12 or more’ odwar fe. Pt Sb Ea ae 19 60 103 292 197 


——— 


) 
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OTHER Costs.—There is a long list of small costs that may or may not be 
needed in the dairy enterprise. If water is pumped by motor there will be 
either gas and oil or electricity. There will always be items such as pails, forks, 
shovels and repairs to other equipment. Whole-milk farms are required to use 
filter disks and disinfectants which many cream and cheese producers do not 
bother with. There are also items which may be large on some farms (such as 
veterinary bills, medicines, and grain grinding). This list might be extended 
greatly before all the incidental expenses would be exhausted. Very little can 
be done by the operator to avoid them. 


i Balance in Efficiency 


Maintaining a proper balance between the factors that make for efficient 
operation is important in the dairy enterprise, as in the whole farm business. 
When the farms reporting were grouped by the number of factors above average, 
without regard to which was high, the average cost per pound of butterfat fell 
steadily and in a marked degree as the number of factors above average rose 
(Table 35). 


TABLE 35.—CoMBINED Errect or Lagour, Capitat, Livestock, Crops AND SIzE 
oF BUSINESS ON Cost PER PounpD BurrerFat 


No. of Cost per Pounds of 


Grouped by number of factors above average! farm pound of butterfat 
records? butterfat sold 
cts. 
Whole-milk farms— 
COSTE Ce al Beta Gah 1/212 UES ene Bie 1 na a eA CR it? 92 3, 160 
MRL ERLOM,) cr Ltt mn eee nt ee LAA uh Re ata liel ie Neen LLM My 63 89 3,679 
BOO ne ai Ee te eet tg lk Pe, 108 81 4,065 
en ON) S00. eae age te SOLU dole aa Guemen tG 111 80 5, 464 
BOR IBLOME rt ae ee a are SPO a ah el ote ate 50 78 6, 589 
eG ARIAL SAI, PS) 0 BV 8 DURE A CO oe SR AE 16 74 10, 168 
Cream and cheese-milk farms— 
GM pee Beroae ey 5 1) nt a Or a ge RCO A 21 91 ioe 
BOM ee ar Ui men EU le Ae ay aie Wide ase A cosh ON a ba umn eels 46 oe 1,401 
atROL, Vinten a MAME MERE ECP Ue Ue MG )dls nies « aiblash aed Wald duale te Gola 75 74 1,855 
cE San OS) De Bae Se Pa eT OA Ae 90 72 1,994 
MTD LOOM ieee hs MONET AL: iat ace acne SY cd, Uh Hie pill pied atesgad Wel shatters 57 65 2,090 
sot Seo SRSA PRESS ats Ghee BAO EEL AEM RRL ARR) ORT Or MRR RY Le Wai ta 20) 55 2,021 
1 The averages were as follows: Whole Cream and 
milk Cheese 
Labour—Man-work units per man.............0cc0eeecesenvetes 240 units 200 units 
Capital— Years for cash receipts to equal....................05. 3:5 years 3-5 years 
Livestock—Index of production per animal...................... 100 100 
Crops PEUOTIG) VIC POY BETO bia) es We so eeisieiay ag ds we waes 100 100 
RO AS POD Ore TCE LENIN ced od cots GAs phic Lidl wha i a ee BL AROS Wea diated 260 250 


2 Annual observations—same farm could appear twice or more. 


Appendix A 


AVERAGE Amounts or FEEDS Fsep oN MANtroBA WHOLE-MILK FARMS PER 100 
Pounps or 3:5 Mix! 


(oncedtratee eo Luau ES ONGIIOAL : fyi so) b04 ce ko glenda placate bealate ae Genes 34-2 |b. 
RPG GPUS VE a 8575 oft Mie Mad © GSE pam OO POV ee ROE OTD CEO EFL URL AIT ha 4 ho DRA 0 Merman Wi Pr 32-5 lb. 
OE Oe eh UVM la ete rtd HYUN Biol fe ait, «dk hire eu eg Riel Be ALONEN Seats aA RUNS ee he Sat ode Beas 39-2 lb. 
a DrChe Pi Women Me Rea ene tnt) Ait yal Ly NG eine COIN Ah LAL eld hae Rosai t 15-0 lb. 
Cr rae nmmnTSer ray CoS et Sige eek. yu tal Ocal SA aA ea ke Ot dk it at Seth 6-4 lb 
Pasture value equals 9-2% of the total value of above. 

LPN Og ee (PE Uae URI SANA ed Sapa UNAS key iP es CW vet gL, EN a ev Po A 3-3 hours 


Value of Feed and Labour equals 73:3% of the gross cost of production. 
Credits to dairy herd equal to 10% of the gross costs should be deducted to arrive at 
the net cost of milk. 


! Based on the data for the three years of survey, including 1942-43/44-45. 
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OTTAWA : 
EDMOND: CLOUTIER, C.M.G., B.A., l.Ph., 
KING’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
1949 
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